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POWER AND GOOD. 





BY 8. U. W. 





How can I sing! All power, all good, 
The high designs and hopes of yore, 

Knowledge, and faith, and lowe—the food 
That fed the fire of song,—are o'er: 


And I, in darkness and alone, 

Sit cowering o'er the embers drear. 
Remembering how, of oid, it shone 

A light to guide—a warmth to cheer, 


Oh! when shall care and strife be o'er, 
And torn affection cease to smart; 
And peace and love return once more 
To cheer a sad and restless heart? 


The lamp of hope is quenched in night, 
And dull ts friendshtp's soul- bright eye, 
And quenched the hearth of home-delight, 

Ard mute the voice of phantasy. 


I seek for comfort all in vain, 
I fly to shadows for relief, 
And call old fancies back again, 
And breathe on pleasure’s withered leaf, 


In vain for days gone by = mourn, 
And feebly murmur, o'er and o'er 

My fretfaul cry—Retura! Retarn! 
Alas! the dead return no more! 


lt may not be; my lot of thrall 
Was dealt me by a mightier hand; 
The grief that came not at my call, 
Will not depart at my command. 


Tien ask me not, sweet friend, to wake 
The harp, so dear to thee of yore; 

Wait, till the clouds of sorrow break, 
And I can hope and love once more. 


When pain bas done its part assigned, 
And set the chastened spirit free, 

My heart once more a voice shall find, 
And its rst notes be poured for thee! 
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CHAPTER XII].—(Continvurp. ) 


ESS looked at him for a fleeting mo- 
| ment, and then at the ledge again. 
e “I don’t know!’ she murmured, 
almost inauiibly. “I don’t know! Itis 
all so sudden, so—so unexpected! I did 
not think you—” 
The crimson stole to he: face, and ber 
head dropped in sweet confusion and 
Sweeter shame, so that, seeing it, he had 
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| Bruce, I love you.’” 


hard work to keep from clasping her in| 


hisarms, But he dared not risk it, dared 
not frighten this beautiful, timid bird, still 
fluttering beyond his reach, but whom be 
hoped to cage within his heart_ 


| boarse, brokenly; and he returned the kiss, 


“Tell me, Jess; answer me!’ be said. | 


“But I will be very gentie, very patient. 
1 will not press you, will not force you to 
answer, Don’t you know whether you 
love me or not, Jess ?”’ 

“No,” she breathed. “But I think—" 
He drew her nearer to him, would bave 
the kiss that would bave sealed her his, 
Upon the quivering lips, but she put her 
band against his breast, and with gentle 
Pressure kept her lips from bis. 

“Wait! she panted. “Let me tell you! 
You shall decide. In truth, I do not 
know! You are—the first who bas ever 
*poken tome of—love!’ Her eyes feil, 
but she raised them heavily, and looked 
Up at him with divine modesty and sol- 
“innity. “Until I came down hereto my 


“S*hér, I bad never met any one who cou 
Lal aT tc 

peak to me—why, Iam only a school 
Sri still! And how cani know whether 


whether |] 

“Dearest!” be breathed, gentiy. 
8° On; I shal! be very patient.” 

“When you—you wee kind to me in 





“Bat 


| though hope was beginning to flame within 


| breast, grew tighter. 


to him. 
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the train, 1 thoughtof you, 1 wondered 
who you were; that is all. I thought I 
should not have cared if I had never seen 
you again. Then there was the ball. And 
—and somehow, | was glad when you 
came in. Even when—when we quar- 
| reled, | was not so angry as I should have 
been—was | ?’’ 

‘‘Dearest!” was all he could say, and 


tenderness. ‘‘You have only to go on— 
loving me— Bruce!" 

He bad hard work atthat moment, at 
any rate, to refrain from putiing his arms 
round her and crushing her to him. 

‘“3o0 on loving you, dearest!’’ he said, 
witha laugh. ‘Yes, that will be easy 
enough. Why, you witch, | wonder 
whether you have any idea how bewitch- 
ing, how beautiful, you are!’ 

She looked at him, doubtingly. 

“Oh! no, no!” she said, balf smilingly, 
haifanxiously. ‘You think so because— 
because——’”’ 

“I love you, eh?’ He iaughed, and, 
stretchi g bhimeelf ‘ull length, looked up 
at ber with love-lit, admiring eyes. “Oh, 
no! Iam not the only one, Jess, There is 
my father——”’ 

**The eari,’’ she said, as if bie words had 
reminded her that there were other per- 
sons existing in this strangely 
world than this king cf hers. 


his breast he still restrained himself. 

“Then’’—she glanced over her shoulder 
atthe ledge of rock—‘‘then you came the 
other day, and saved me, when I was al- 
most dead with fear, and—and—i was glad 
—gilad that it was you, and not another 
man. Ob! Stop—wait! Let me tell you 
all! You shall decide!”’ 

“Go on, dearest.”’ 

“Since then J have—have thought of you 
every day; and last night——” 

She stopped and looked at him, baif 
troubled. 

“Well?” he whispered. “Last night? 
Tell me, Jess—were you angry with me?’ 

“No,” she said, as if she had vowed to 
tell the whole truth. 

‘*Were you sorry ?”’ 

‘“*N-o,”’ 

His hands laid over pers, still on bis 


he be sorry, angry? I bave not thought 
of that! 
but——”’ 

“Me? be said, softly, 
absolute confidence and surrender, 

“Yes, What will he say—Bruce ?"”’ 

His name came with delicious hesitation 


from her lips 


“Would you have been sorry, if I had 
not come this morning, Jess, if, say, | bad 
met witb an accident, been thrown from 
my horse, or—or—been shot ?”’ 

She shuddered. and drew a littie nearer 


tween us. My father bas spoken of it 
morethan once. You are a nobleman, 
and I—. Wiil your fa.ner be angry ?”’ 
Ravenhurst’s beart smote him. If she 
oniy knew that tbe earl—with Benson at 





“Ah—don’t!’’ she wailed. 
cruel to say that.’’ 


“It is cruel— | 





Hie arms closed round her, and he pis pack—actually desired their marriage; 
gathered ber close to him. not for love's sake, but for mi ney's! But 
“Jess, Jess! My dearest—my darling’’ «ne must never know, never! Even at 


be said, with a catch in bis passionate jh9: moment he could have cursed Benson 


voice. “I bave decided! It’s—you 10V® 449i) his sordid schemes, 
me! You love mé, a little only, perbap: - Why badn’the kept them to bimself, 
not as | love you! But you love me, dear- oq jet him, Kavenburst, to win this 


eat! Say it, Jess—whisper it! Say ‘Yes, angel, this flower amongst women with 
outany prompting and egging on. 

‘“Jess,’’ be said, ‘set your mind at reat 
on that score.”” He epoke with asudden 
gravity that made Jess look at bim with 
faint wonder. ‘‘My fatber fell in love with 


you at first sight, and he will be glad— 


With her face hidden on his breast she 
whispered— 

“Yes, Bruce, I love you.” 

“Give me one kiss that I may believe 
i¢,*° 


She blushed over face and neck, and ,144 1 say, beyond words, when I tell 
seemed to think for a moment—she had ,;.) that you have promised to be my 
never kissed any man excepting ber yin, 


eaid, dreamily, 
must 


“That is strange,’’ she 
“Why should he be? There 
many more women better fitted to be your 
—wife than | am! Think of all the grand 
ladies you have met, Bruce, and then 
think of poor little me! Only just from 
school, and knowloug nothing of the world 
—your world, especially. No dearest’’— 
the word had slipped oul, and as 6be beard 
it the blush rose to ber face, and she looked 
lem not worthy to be your 


fatber—then she raised herself on tip-tce, 
and touched his lips with hers—timidly, 
modestly. And the kiss—the first pure 
kiss he bad received since his motber's 
death—went straight to the heart of Bruce 
Ravenburst, and filied it with a joy too 
sacrod to be lightly written of. 

“My Jess! My angel!’ ne murmured, 


be #0 


not with the violence and passion, but 
with the reverence of true and sacred 
love. 

Hedrew her to a bank, and she sat 
down, and he lay at her feet, her hand 
clasped in his. his eyes dwelling on hers 
and #0 they remained in silence for a time, 
while the birds and the river sang Na- 
ture’s psalm of love, and the sun shone 
through its pearly clouds as if in vene 
diction and consecration. 

‘By George! is there any man in this 
wide world baif so bappy as 1 am at this 
moment?” be said at last. “Tell me, 
Jess— you are not sorry ?”’ 


away—“No; 
wite.”’ , 

He took the edge of her dress and k ineed 
it, with a sudden pallor in his face. 

“Never say that again, Jess,’’ be said, al 
most sternly. ‘“‘It—it sounds like mock- 
ery lo me tia 

“Mockery?” she echoed, gazing at him 
wonderingly, with her pure innocent eyes. 

“Yes,"’he responded. “Mockery, Jess 
ia worthy of an innocent, pure 
! Mark na—no man! And! 


No man 
bsarted girl 
aw the mosi unworthy. 

Jeas looked at him with a faint emile on 


“Sorry 7?’ She looked down at the hand- her lips, and an incredulous tenderness in 
some face, upturned to hers, with asub- ber eyes. 
dued rapturein her ¢yes—not gray now, It seemed so strange to her ear } 
buta tender, violet hue N eu talking like wi seemed « 

- rfe . 
sorry 
Auda APE j never aha *% wa - 

dearest !’’ he said, pressing 018 lips said site Re : 
hand. ‘From this moment, | am going t et methbink. Y 1k so grave ~ 
devowe my life to making you bappy I Her fingers toucbed bis hairs y, timidly 

“Jt will mot be very hard work,’ she and his head bent lower uncer (the Oaress 


said, with a smile of mingled srchness and | “I think | could te)i you all your faalts,” 





beautifal | 
‘ Bruce— | 
will he—will your father be glad; or will | 
I have not thought of anything | 


touched to the | 
heart by her sweet, girlish frankness, ber | 


“| know whata difference there is be | 







a 
ae ~ 






~ 
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rhe said. “Shall I? I will, if you will 
promise not to retaliate and tell me 
mine”’ 


‘do on,”’ he said, 

“To begin with, then,"’ she said, with 
an air of gravity belied by the smile in her 

eyes, “Il should think you were very 
lagy.”’ 

“Right the first time,”” he said. 
the laziest beggar ander the eun.”’ 

*Unleas there was anything great to be 
done,"" she wenton; “such as fighting a 
battle, or Knocking down an impertinent 
traveler, or rescuing dameels in distrem. 
And I should say you are very extrava 
gant; this is only a guess on my part, but 
I've always read that the sons of lords and 
persons of high degree are extravagant.”’ 

“l spend every penuy I get,’’ he said. 

‘So dol,” said Joss, “And as to tem- 
per—are you a very bad temper, Bruce ?’’ 

“Frightfull’’ he said. ‘We all are, 
always have been;it runs in the family. 
Weare like gunpowder; you've only to 
| throw a match into it, and away it goes; 
we are lazy and indolent as tortoises—but 
| we flare up ata word or a look, and then 
there's the deuce to pay.”’ 

Jees laughed, and clasped ber knees with 
| her banda 

“That's delightful,” she said. “I hate 
stupid people, who never get into a temper; 
they're always sullen, and suik, and 
mope. We had agiri atechoo! iike that, 
and she was the moat unhappy little 
| wreteh you can possibly imagine. And | 

auppoee you are seifish ?”’ 

“Very! be assented. ‘‘Mon always are, 
you know, It's your fault.” 

“And it's all because of these—that you 
say you are not worthy to be my-—hus_ 
band ?' Her voice bad dropped at the last 
word, #0 that it was scarcely audible, “Or 
have you killed someone inoneof your 
fits of temper ?"’ 

He looked up at her, and then away 
again. Her innocence, ber absolute faith 
in him, smote him with remorse, He bad 
never met a girl like her, 

To moatof the women whom he knew, 
even the youngest of them, no furtber 
words would have been necessary. They 
would bave understood and paraoned him 


ali too readily. 
Atthat moment he hated the women of 
bis set as he compared Wem with this pure 


~ 


flower of girlhood. 

He would say no more; indeed, how 
eould be tell hee of the great folly of his 
past ? Jess was ignoravtofthe existence 


even of eich women as Deborah. His 

should not be the hand to roughly brush 
the bloom from her purity. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

ND yet—if he could have told her some- 

A thing of the shadow that clouded his 

life, something vagae and indistinct, 

but yet enough to ease her conscience, and 

Clear tlhe way before them; 80 that there 

should be no possibility in the future, 

when perhaps she would learn the story of 

bis conneevdion with Deborah, of her say- 

“Why did you deceive me?" 





ing to him 
But be could not; and so the first link 
was forged in the chain which Fate winds 
round #0 many |i ven 
“Now, lil take back what 1 said, and 
you shail have you onings now, and tell 
peamiimy far te—that ta, all you know. 
For f ree, y tknow ail of them 
\S ecarce now me,’ 
~~ a , — 
ack 
* 
La an 
‘ 1. wa « ere whe 
li 6 SIMOKINE 
He lit a cigarette instead of the pipe, and, 
looking before him with an alr of judicial 








2 


severity, Firet 


ealc. * 


Oret, you are very 
proud, Jens."’ 

“Right, the Great time,” she anid, datntily 
mimicking tis ceep tones, and bed 
hard work torefrein from «iseing ber. 

‘Hecond!y seconcly, you are perfect. 


Now, that's « great tault, Jews, and I trust, 


a your future busband, you will endeavor 
© eradicate iit’ 

“J will,” abe maid, touching his cost 
sieeve and laughing softly. 1 wili try 
and be as wicked as youare i will try 
and imitate you in everything ; you will 


see what « monster of bad temper, and ex 
travagence, and seifishoem | can beomwme’ 
And 
palr we sha.! 


Ob, it will be deliciously easy! 
what a cheru ing 
sban't we, Kroce?’ 


lake, 


Hie drew a 


long breath. Her innocent 
raillery etruck henae. 

“Wewil be abappy pair, at any rate 
dearest,’ he « *You li find out ali ti 
moon Wilatal lot you ve bought " 
matrimonini iwarket. Hut, before Heave: 
ibtry to make you happy. ‘ 

“You will not nesd to try too hard he 
whhbeye 

“Whatatiu oe we hav he eal! “oe 
ing up « er { gome frou ‘ 
browse, lin eye * « © ves 
tentfiortre 4 ‘sent and lowe’s felt ‘ 
bright future ant. . «! 
happines . “ eu 
aged to \ y a ~~ your 
Jour. bi me ne as if! he a) «a 
ing for y ‘ el «cs . “ 
Think wi - at you 
andl have + ' 
loug tite! 

“That sounds ry,’ ebe -ald, mak 
ing a pliiow of s for her mt 
retin. ‘“*. vere. where that every 
one best &aCwWwin BOUu tha hey gO War 
dering end wailing abeut the w 1 is 
search of each ot r Sometime Ley 
meet, and then i. ® very sappy, ant 
sometiones they dou mncf then they al 
ways (dissati«+ie! and yea ig for socue 
thing, they can’ttell whav i> you Unipk 
our souls are twins, ir e? 

“}'an sure of it,” he said 

“And (hey metlin @ faliway rait Low 
funny! ehe laughed, softly 

‘And they dont pw awa’ he said 
“Westar ! eller always; think of it 
Jea-!' 

“Lam thiokting of she «ald, oalve’y 

**] ltake + atrecrac! @ «salt i 
show yous * t gDis, ve mtemll we 
where ess? & i “a what you 
like, antl t y r ay ask tof big 
dog, to trot at yo site, os . w you the 
Way mriel pore t i 

“As if i were a bitind fegwar! ehe 
laughed 

*Arat then whe we ne Deca Hav 
evhuret, of ne ther 1 ex, | 
teach vou tor a! ‘ a w the 
bounds, and we set tau {f dou 
eatic felicity wt - ia ev Virs 
Burgess sit up and sts 

“That we if be delightful!" seal Jeex 

“You, # leiigotiu hal thes er we 
begin it the better So. “-* ald 
you marry me? 

Jeas blushed crimson, aad rew back 
her head and locked at him with aaaze 
ment. 

“Oh, how an you ask? N years! 
We've only hnown ea ve oa 

“] beg your par Y forge 
twin souls have * king eecd 
other ever since ‘vy were ¢t ‘ 
you Marry ine NeXt we lens * 
ask you to do s@ t « gh that 
would be a x ¥ night 
think it unreasonably » it, say next 
week, or, at the very atest ‘ woOekK 
after.’’ 

Her lips parted with a bappy (ituie smile 
Did @ver & Wan'’s lmipaticuce Seod a 
wowman ? . 

“] will teli you some time next vear. 
shesaid. “And, now l wust sg must 
be very late, past lu i Ceand wy 
father will wonder where i am. W hai is 
the time? [6 it aflernon r te> cane “. 
what? I don't kuoow “ , 

He draw her #ards ua aseal 
her reverentiy, & oTly i they 
walked along the bank Wal At 
the bridge she stopped 

‘hail I come up wi ‘ * . 
est,”’ he asked, ‘‘or this after ? a 
do whichever you pease 

‘“*This aftern $ wa. . . 
casteyes. “| want » 

© tell him . ~« 

“Nor does = 
too good 

I ‘ 

r s a 

| ae e 
Oereau a 
and © “ 
back where « a . “a 


i 
ther, 
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with a look in ber eyes + re eefully enough to 
after Ler, until she pul wuF er band « « ai} s for you. You— 
ebook her head forbidding a! : t e be your friend 
with what a beavenly #m.iie uj er face eti.i au"Liose you out of my life alto 

She trod on alr forthe rest of the way getler 
wrapped in love's young drean), aoc she ‘ '° «he murmured. 
awoke suddenly at the sight of Preok = 3 rue friend, Jess, and I'll 
Forde sitting on the Grenge ge 8 | s z the chance of some day 
bead was in his bands, and he as *tariug € t% prove my love for you. 
moodily at the emooth grave; t as be * promise, Jess, I’ve no right to 
beard her, he flung hitmse f on eae know ot promise me that if 
and came towards her, wiih toe rec : [ .62 want e friend you’ll come to 
fece which always tow I ais Le me?* 

Jems bDilushed a4 he caine f > ut belh ber hands to bim, 
seemed to her thaleveryour i read Le - Z r zh a mist of leare. “On, 
secretin bis@yon He took ber baz + a wise, | will promise!’ she said. 
in ber emibarrasament, 61.6 did © ®es anything i could do!’ 
bow jie band trembled. - ng but that!’ he said. He 

“J bave been walling . . snd kissed them, anc 

“Jam sorry. Il have Arne ‘ nol shape his manbood 
liave you been up ¢t i! e ‘“roant t ye,” he 
you seen my father? lle isa wa . gi a@stiy aticmypt at cheerful- 
Ww eee you.’ worry sebout Le, 

‘No,’ be said, aod ni ail righ The—tbe bunt 

‘ ! Ke 4 ‘ ‘ Z ecliy Il shall leave 
wr tan t Lat tt vs to do at 

* anything the patie . ave bee ff long ego. 
moe y You k y la t is! Shali bave 
oNy r ine re i Xx I think. (tion 

is— Ob, Mien Newtor | . r abruptly, « d strode 

gel I’ve ke; n e Was out of bearing. 
ever eine | wet . we to a groan 
ries I ‘ . ! re Frank Forde. 
* i itr ‘ - a ér room ; and, it 

s what?’ as: J y t ay ad her ory 
P y and ‘as alf over when she 

n ave r er! er, glancing «at her 
have seer ‘ i Seslions wile 
her there was y ° “ > ¥ t t! ro 1; Dul when 
to be “ ! . t sid, in #« Casual way — 

| On, can’t yo One ea w z } a ) Waiting for you, 
impetuosity of a un “ ~ iia ?? 
seen? Don't yor w M ‘ it her face, aud she 
Jena —that I—I love wu Y’ - * bim. and leant ber 

Jess shrank bach “ i, le 
deed. “You! a low ice. “Father 

* yes,” he wer ti ‘ nzly he ! aeKed me to be 
you. Iden't wor a i ‘ 
prised. it mus t - et * is 0a “ an air 
linpudence, Kut | can't | . easure He did 7’ 
fought against it, Ano ‘ up his hand and patted 
Dreathe the same «ait ! As I can’t say I’m sur- 
@li ihat, and inves wraltulate you! Frank 
ter. On, Joss, i a —— os * young fellow ; and, 
saying. But you a a oS a ‘ i don't know 
ing in ny heart fory out . by hb. OF one 1 would 

“Ob, im sorry, sorry!’ she sai - sen for you. He 
ing # little, : a good fainily, and is well off, 

“Sorry !’ The w ° - ~s, I am more than pleased, 
bis heart, “Why, Jess, cann ve " g every happiness, my 
you try and love ine? . . | : tia not wishing you it in 
worthy of you—that lu. a imsy, t s i both. Jee 
dering idiot, but! ve ¥y > as We : Kk back rather!’ she cried, 
ata beller wan coud y « - Z {tie sort Of horror in 
and love me a iittie in return, father, What aré you say- 
to be my wifs— . Z y to warry Frank 

“Oo, don't say anys e , 

“Jl cannot—I am very xre ed at ber with grave 

know how good you as “ sare not! You bave re 
; kentie, but—you wor “ ss' Wiy, what does this 

Frank ?7—I cannot What 5 ‘ 1 refused him ? 

to.” vel father, he faltered 

Her eyes were fu of iears, . ‘ ot er keenly. ‘T’ ere is 
achei for hina. Ss sa vray y. “What 
what he was fe ef. tiow © 
been with her if she ba ~ 2 abd bid ber face 
be not loved her in return * — s é ' 2 Father! she 
eould understand! Hi: “ = a ’ 

i . i “t has a-Ked 
Lipo, oking at her wit as . - a! I have promised, 
yearning Of déspal ' 

“JI thought 5 Ss ~ “5 g 8S feet, and 

| @aid, “Il cidn’t ex; g eine - “ nha 
cou'd 1! Buti es t Speaking a 
1 ri | ot bent Kte iin 0 
longer, and I think er x ‘ ,Py] xX ¥ 
Fiorcrie your father. ete y vw fiesk be@ese 
“My father ?’’ said Jess e x i 
wien” tbe % dosent | x ber father bent Upon 
S er | ath He hed 
matters now. © J ess, a: 
forme? Has there never en? ¥ ‘ ¥ re : Phgins aatare 
been so Kind to me that nies ; a 
sormetliilies——"’ 

“Ob, never, never! s : 5a ae ae ee a 

_ = What is this sou teil 
never (thought—never dreame Au “ : =" st! When did b 
lndeed, itis Imp possinie! ~ ° : oe 

“Now!” he echoed, cate va -* : 

“You mean? Ob. Jess valiant in « she said,in alow voice. 

eise ? . - ‘O10T Ler pale face. 
Her Lead dro pou, a i - = : . om a uy the river 

bereyes bravely “YY Gs sa 

eottiv. = rew read with anger. 

“Who is it?’ be asked arsely ; . sit = ve as , 

*Bru—Lord HKavenhurst, s : speaie sagtlecyace not speak 
anftiv. we were + falber’s 

Hie started siigt r : “ ree Wes it 

ret hae ‘ ‘ ’ lon . I tk w,”’ 

e che : SSE ¥ to meet 

. = a 

at 8 - 


* Refuse cia I" be said, grimly. 
“i could pot,” she breathed. “J—joyge 


bim lIcomid not have said that | did not 
love bim, ben be asked me; and ) prom- 
ised to “© bis wile.” 

Mr. Newtow remained perfectly motioa. 
lew, looking st ber. She bad risen, and 
stood, ber hands clasped, ber eyes fixed on 
the grourd. 

**‘He shoeid bave asked my permission 
to address you before speaking to you. 
But be knew I stouid not grant it!’ 

‘-Fatberr’ 

“No, Jes Tuere shall be no beating 
about the bash in this matter. It is of too 
Vita. comsegeencs. Your bappiness is 
more LO mé thas life itself, and I wiil not 
Stand by amd see it wrecked. You cannot 
marry Lord Raverbarst.” 

Her face emi white, and she shivered a 
little; them She maised her eyes to his, with 
a deep sorrow in them. 

“Why, fainer ?” 


“Because | refuse my consent,” be said, 
sterniy, “If | know yeu, you will not 


marry Sitheout i.” 
‘Bec why will—wiil you refuse?” ske 
with a quaver in ber voice, against 
which be bed to steel himself 

“I refase because such a marriage could 
bring FOU nething buimisery. Lord Kav 
enhurst § Det worthy of you.” 

‘Not worthy f" she echoed. 

“[ bave sada it. He is not wortny of any 
pure, innocent ginded girl. It is because 
you sre Impewent, ignorant of the world, 
that you bave not seen thia. But 1 am not 
wrouging bim. He is one of those men 
for wbom i have ibe greatest dislike and 
conten pt. A man of the worid! That is, 
4 man 650 bee wallowed in the gutters cf 

les OF- Ways, @ profligate, a spendthrif.” 

“Patter! rows from ber strained lips. 

He Koit bis brows and compressed his 
ipa 

“Lsnow wiht | am saying. I do not 
speax from bearssy; Lord RKavenburst’s 
character is pablic property ; be is famous 
—itiameae would be the more appropriate 
word—fer hie wild and reckless babila 
Soc & @ae aay unite with « backneyed 
woman of toe worild—a woman of his own 
Class— bal o€¢ should not be allowed to ap- 
ai ls meocent girl; besbali not marry 


asaem . 


pre an 
mine! 

Jece \eeni sgaimst the table, and put ber 
baad te Se Urow. 

“You wremg bim—you wrong bi, 
father! ldooct know—understand—what 
you méam—mot fally—but I know that 
Brace—" 

*€ell Lord Kavenoburst by his courtesy 
ce if pow please, Jess,’ Mr. Newton 
brose In sernly. 

Soe crimsoned, and went on; *‘He is not 
scaed! | Know enough to kiow that Or, 
if be has been wild, and thoughtless, be is 
=~. | am eure of it, sure of it, 
lusten to me!” for he bad 
ed ois Dead away. 

“I wil. stem as long as you please,” be 
said. “lem pot umreasonabie. I do not 
refase my comsent from mere caprice. Do 
you think Moosta me nothing to thwart 
On, Jessa, Jess’ His voice broke 
a0 icant, bul grew stern and infiex!- 
Dvé ageln as be went on. 

“You say tbat be bas changed. | ssy 
that such men as Lord Ravenhurst never 
chasge sever reform. As well expect the 


a: 


“Penge m« 


© I - 
fainher: U 


_ 
“iu 


- 
vi 


leopard to lowe ile spots, or # negro to turp 
white This lowe of bis for you-ob,! 
mow so well whai it is worth.” 


“He lowes me, father!” she said, almost 
inaudit< y. 

--You tnimk so and so, doubtiess, does 
be—for ibe present; but it isa mere fancy 
om bis part—tne fancy, the desire, which 
Springs so réadily im the breasts of sucb 
men, men wbo have never seen a veaull- 
ful woman without coveting ber, without 
setting themselves to win ber, aud, bSv- 
ing wom ber, never fail to grow weary of 
ber, and break ber beart!’’ 

Tne color fooded Jess’ face, then left it 
white to ibe lips 


“Now I Know that you are wrong!ns 
him!" she said, very quietly, but with ® 


f drmness which was like & refiec- 


his own. “It you knew bim! ’ 
He aimost smiled. 
“Koew bim! How long bave 
known bim? What do you know of bi 


f bis pest life? How many Uwe 
bim? 


louenk « 


hd 


. > « 
esval a 


you 


habits, 


or, Talher, how few, have you met 
' 
Jees, my beart is full of pity for you: be 


t thimk that I do not underetand! 
ig ne rapt of 


| know bow easily a girl, 
e* aving no knowledge of = 
ae . r echoclL would be csug5 
faime g er ofs ha mal lie » 
s 2x [man a giri ws = 

~- re with ! 

aiber, i do not thick!’ ; 
Aod I diame myself; yes, | am gree) 
w dDiamer’ He began to pace UP and 





pebind bim. “Il ought to have foreseen, 
to have guarded you; but | was caught, 
too. Not by the son, but by the father.” 

“You—you are upjust; yes, I am sure 
of it!’ sbe ssid, in a low, pleading voice. 
“You—you told me, the first night, that 
you—bated them! Father, was not that 
unjust to bate them for no reason, except- 
ing that they were titied peopie ?”’ 

“No,” he said, “‘not injustice, but well- 
rooted instinct. Jess, | will say no more 
of Lord Ravenhurst’s unworthiness to be 
the hueband of an innocent giri. I will 
give you apother reason. You bave 
spoken of their rank; that is another bar 
to our marriage. Nothing but misery can 
come of such inequality of position as 
that which exists between you. Think of 
who and whst this man ie.”’ 

“Do pot speak of bim as if he werea 
criminal, faiber!’’ she implored, aud, for 
the first time, the tears rose to her eyes, 

“Jessa, 1 did not mean to burt you. Think 
of wbhohbe ia Lord Kavenbursi, the son 
and beir ofthe Duke of Clansmere! The 
next to the title. All bis people are aris 
tocrats; they pride themselves on their 
ancient lineage, on their high birth, their 
rank and station. They live in a world of 
their own, they move in acircie as proud 
and exclusive as—as tbat whicb surrounds 
the Great Lama.”’ 

“And yet—ch, how kind they were last 
night’ she murmured. ‘And—and, 
father, I have read, 1 know, that some of 
them marry girls who were not noble 
women.” 

“I grantit. Some of them find wives in 
the side scenes of the theatre; some marry 
daughters, of rich tradesmen, mercbants, 
And tse result? For the unfortunate girl, 
a litic of martyrdom. Do you think that 
the husband’s people ever forget that the 
man bes married beneath him, that they 
ever cease to remind her, by word, and 
look, and sign, by innumerable slights 
and insults, that she bas dared to profane 
the sacred precincts of tbearistocracy with 
ber presence ? 

“I say that the girl who is foolish, mad, 
enough to marry one of these men leads a 
life of misery none the lees acute because 
itis made upof daily, hourly, petty per- 
secutions, and lived under the shadow of 
eontempt And soon the man begins to 
feei the burden of his position. If be has 
married her for beauty, be wearies of it.”’ 

‘Father, father !”’ 

“I speak plainly; I must. If be has mar 
ried her for her money, be comes to think 
that ne bought it dearly, bas himself been 
bought too cheaply. He may persuade 
bimeeif that he loves ber; but, ali too svon, 
be finds that therecan be no lasting iove 
in an unequal marriage.” 

He paused, and peced up and down for a 
minute in silence, asif he were dwelling 
on the picture be had drawn; then he went 
on — 

“The end is not difficult to see. The 
wife is neglected, scorned; the busbacd 
fads consolation elsewhere, his wife is 
lef’ to carry her broken heartas bravely 
sshecap. Sometimes she, too, finds con- 
solation.”’ 

He broke off, asif remembering whom 
be was addressing, as if suddenly con- 
sclous of her innocence, and he drew a 
tong breath. “I have to save you from all 
this, and—I will do it!’ 

There was silence. The tears bad dried 
in Jess’ eyes, which were burning now 
and aching. 

“Jess,” be said, standing before her 
with outstretched hands, “you will—will 
bot disobey me! Think of all you owe 
mé No, i will not put it that way. You 
owe me nothing but love! And yet—as 
Heaven is my witnese!—I bave worked 
obly for you. Threughb ali the struggle, 
my Orst thoughts bave been for you! It 
“as because the money could buy you 
ease, and comfort, and iuxury that I 
fought for itr’ 

She put out her band to him, then let it 
Grop at her side 

“| bave been ambitious ior your sake, 
Jem. But I have never wished you to 
jake such a match as this I know that 


soue Self-made men would rejoice at the | 


Prospect of getting an eari for a son-in- 
‘aw; but I am not opeof them. I want 
you to marry an honest, straight man— 
‘uch @ man as Frank Forde 1 would bave 
Weicomed.” 

Jets crimesoned, and looked at bim re 
Proachfully: bat he went on. 


Sach a man would have made y 
2appy. Ob, Jess, Jess, cannot you see tbe 

ference between gold and dress, be 
‘ween the true metal and pinch beck ? 
Prank poor feliow! loves you witb all 
aie beart, will be trae to you, worship 


yOu, Uli death! This other man——”’ 
“Is the man I love,” she said brokenly, 


}and with a catch in her voice. “Not 
Frank Forde Do not speak—think of 
him, father !’’ 

“Will you disobey me?” he repeated, in 
a voice Shaking with emotion. “Jess, my 
girl! Out there, in Africa, 1 bave iain 
awake at night, thinking of you; often 
when I have been wearied to death—and 
when | was, indeed, nearly dead—the 
thought that I was working for you bas 
encouraged meé, spurred me on, given me 
strength to rise and continue the fight! 
You will not desert me—yes, desert me! 
your father, who loves you !—for a man 
you scarcely know, whom you have seen 
only half adosen times; whocan never 
give you the love which I, your father, 
bear yuu I’ 

She sobbed and bid her face 
hands. 

“Father, you—you break wy heart!’ 
she moaned. 

“No, Jess,” be said, boarsely. 
saving it from being broken. 

A servant knocked and entered with a 
card. Mr. Newton took it 

“It is he,” be said. “You shall decide 
between us. Show Lord Kavenburst in 
here,”’ be said to the footman. 

Jess started and trembied. 

“Not bere! | wiil go, father !’’ 

“No, stay,”” be said, grimly. 
pothing to say to Lord Ravenburst, be can 


in her 


“I am 


i—_—-_ 


there shall be none. Show 
burst in.”’ 

Jess went to the other end of the room 
and stood by the window. She was trem- 
bling, ber beart was beating so fast and 
thickly that she could scarcely breathe. It 
was as if she were weighed duwn by some 
borrid pightmare. 

The opening of the door,the sound of 


Lord Kaven- 


to foot. 

Bruce came in, erect, his face grave and 
eloquent of his puipose. At sightof the 
slim figure, the averted face, a quick, giad 
light sprang into bis eyes. 

He came forward to Mr. Newton, who 
stood ss erect as Bruce, and with a sterniy- 
set face, and extend<«d bis band. 

Mr. Newton took it, but withdrew bis 
own as quickly «8 possible. Lord Kaven- 
burst crossed the room and heid out bis 
band to Jess, and as sbe put hers into it, 
he felt its burning beat, and looked into 
ber face with sadden anxiety. Then he 
went back to Mr. Newton. 

“] am glad you are in, sir,”’ be said. “1 
wished to speak to you.’’ He paused, and 
glanced at Jess. 


may say before my daughter, Lord Kaven 
hurst,” said Mr. Newton, grimly. 


a grave regard. 

“Perhaps Miss Newton 
fer——?"’ he began; but 
waved bis hand. 

“Say what you have to say, here and 
now, if you please,’’ he said. 

Bruce glanced at Jess again, then —for 
he was pot lacking in courage—he said, 
very quietly and earnestiy— 

“Mr. Newton, I do not know whether 
Jees—Miss Newton—bas toid you what | 
bave told ber—that I love ber, and asked 
| her to be my wife?’ 

Mr. Newton set bis lips tight, and spoke 
| through them. 


would pre- 
Mr. Newton 





“My daughter has told me of—of the 
| honor you have done her, Lord HKaven- 
| burst.” 
| Bruce looked at bim with faint surprise 
| and apprebension. 
| «] lowe ber, sir,” he said, “and I have 
been so fortunate as to win her promise to 
be my wife. I bavecome to you—I fear 


firet.”’ 
“Your apprebension is not unfounded, 


Lord Ravenburst,” was the cold re 
joinder. 

Bruce looked down. 

“) see that now. I was wrong, Mr. 
Newton ; but I bope you will forgive me. 
When a man loves as | love your 
daughter, be is apt to forget etiquette, and 
even what is due to ber father. I forgot 
it,” he added, frankly. ‘ Piease forgive 
me.”’ 

“My forgiveness can watter very little 
to you, Lord Kavenburst,” said Mr. New- 


ton. 


Bruce looked at bim with grave, and 
now troubled, eyes. 

“J_-[| don't understand he said, ina 

wt Se have come qGuickiy niy @ 
few bours | hope, Mr. Newtor you w 
give your consent to our engagemeut? 
am aware,”’ be went on, quickly, the color 
rising to his face, bis eyes lighting with 
anxiety, and the desire Ww win the good- 


| will of this stern faced man, ‘‘that you 


“Anything you may bave tosay, you | 
| done us, and that we beg to decline it.” 


you will think I should have come to you | 





| 
| 


“| have | 


bave nothing to say to me, that you may 
not bear. There need be no concealment; | 





his footeteps, made her quiver from head | 





Bruce looked at him with surprise and | 


| verdict. Kut! have spoken; 


| past, sir!’’ be said. 


| that I think such # sudden 
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bave only known me a short time, and | 
am efraid that—tbat you will think I have | 
been presumptuous in speaking —in—in— 
proposing to Jess—to Miss Newton—so 
quickly; but—but, you see, sir, | love ber 
very dearly, and—and” (“Dash it! why 
does he look at me as if | had come to rob 
the plate chest 7?’ be asked himself) —“‘and 
one forgets that—that—— Mr. Newton, 
if you will consent to our engagement, 
you will make me the bapplest man on 
God's earth! I love Jess, and I—I think 
—shbe has told me—I mesn. Jess! Help 
meout!” He turned to her pleadingly. 
‘Say a word for me!” 

Jess did not move, ber father stood like 
an image carved in stone. Bruce looked 
from oneto the otber with a puaszied, 
troubled frown. 

“What isthe matter?’ 
impatiently, but anxiously. 
have offended you, Mr. Newton. My 
father said | bad behaved badly, that I 
oughtto have cometo you first; but he 
hoped that you would overlook it My 
father is very fond of Jews, you see, and— 
and he is waiting, quite anxiously to hear 
that——”’ 

He broke off, and looked at the silent, 
motioniess figure bythe window. Why 
did she not speak ? Why did they look as 
if he had brought bad tidings, death, or 
desolation, to the house ? 

Mr. Newton opened bis tightly-set lips. 

“Yea, Lord Clansmere was right, Lord 
Ravenburst, you shouid have come to me 
first. You wouid have spared my daugh- 
ter and myself, yourself also, much 
pain.” 

“What?” said Bruce, looking at him 
gravely. 

“You ask my consent to your engage. 
ment to Jesws—to my daughter,” be cor- 
rected bimeself. «1 regret that I cannot 
give it.” 

Bruce did not start, but be looked from 
one to the other with surprise. It was vot 
vapity that had led him to expect a dif- 
ferent answer. 

He did not expect Mr. Newton to 
‘Jump” at the offer; but he had not 
thought that he would object. Men who 
are heirs to earldoms are not often re- 
fused. 

‘*You—cannot give your consent!’ he 
said, as if he scarcely grasped the signi- 
ficance of the words. 

“No,” said Mr. Newton. 

**But——”’ began Bruce, but Mr. New- 
ton interrupted bim. 

“I grant your right to demand my rea- 
son, but I beg you will not press it,” he 
said, ‘Let it suffice, Lord Kavenhurat, 
that we thank you for the honor you have 


he asked, no 
“I'm afraid I 





Bruce paied under bis tan, as he looked 
Mr. Newton straight in the face. 

“You can’t expect me to be satisfied with 
that, sir,’’ be said, quietly. “If 1 had come 
to you first, if 1 bad not spoken to Jena, to 
Miss Newton, I might have accepted your 
I know—she 
has told mée—that—that she returns my 
love, is willing to be ny wife, and I do ask 
you—I must—why you reject me?” 

Mr. Newton inclined his head. 

“Very good,” besaid gravely. ‘Then, 
in a word, Ido not consider you fit to be 
the husband of my daughter. I| will add, | 
of my innocent girl. Your past life—” 

Bruce’s face grew red, then pais. ‘ls 
“Since 1 have known 
and loved Jess, | bave become a changed 
man. My life is altered.’’ 

“J rejoice—for your own 
it,’ broke in Mr. Newton. 


sako—to hear 
“I will not sey 

reformation 
lasting one.’”’ 

Bruce staried, 
again. 

“Do you doubt my love for Jesa?”’ he 
demanded. 

“J think you think you iove ber, yes,"’ 
said Mr. Newton. “Kut | think your love 
will not last. IJ, atany rate, cannot trust 
it Waitil you please, lord Ravenuhurst. 
This is not my only objection. Such « 


and his face fushed 


marriage as you do us the honor to pro 
pose would bé an unequal one in every 
sense of the word, and | know that noth- 
ing but upbbLappiness can result frow ap 
unequal union.” 

Brace smiled, actuaily smiled, though 
his heart was filled with disappolntinent 
apd anxiety. 

“Mr. Newton, you undervaiue yoursell 
and Jess. She is worthy of—of # throne! 

Mr. Newton smiled grimly 

‘You speak ilke a ver, and your of 
ion carries nD weigt vv ”~ 
réiatious ree 

ink ? x tad a 
Ma venburst 

“My fatber egan Bruce 

‘Has no desire t wart your fan 
can believe it,’’ said Mr. Newton, grimly 


Bruce reddened. 
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| gal, a boy of fourteen is considered 
| riageabie, and a woman 
| Kussia and Saxony they area littic more 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Frou — Wore it not for the multstude 
of storks that throng to Egypt every win. 
ter there would be no living in some 
parts of the country, for after every 
inundation frogy appear in devastating 
awarips. 

Tux Cockaps,.—The cockade is merely 
the modern form of the bunch of ribbons 
with which soldiers used to ‘“‘oook”’ their 
hats, as the old saying was; and in the 
cocked hats of the present day its place is 
taken by « button, which is supposed to 
bold the vrim in position, 

It Fauve on Fisn.—One of the most 
curious enemies of fresh-water fish is a 
small floating weed—the bladder wort. 
Along its branches are a number of small 
green vericien, or biaddera, which being 
furnished with tiny Jawa, seise upon the 
little fish, which are assimilated into its 
substance. This weed is a subtie poacher, 
the true character of whiob has only lately 
been detected. 


Nositity.—A Korean nobleman will 
step aside to let a peasant woman pass him 
in the street. The rooms of a woman are 
as eacred to her as a shrine is to ite image 
—iadeed the roome of his wife or of his 
motber are the sanctuary of any man who 
breaks the law. Unless tor treason or for 
one other crime, he cannot be forced to 
leave those rooms; and, 80 long as he re 
mains under the protection of bis wife 
and bis wife’s apartments, he is secure 
from the officers of the law and trom the 
penalties of his inisdemeanors, 

STmanak Farg.—In the rural districts 
of France various wild creatures are eaten 
which in Kugland are never put to such a 
use. Squirrels are considered very good 
food ; and, as they are easily shot, they 
have become rare in some district. In 
Lorraine, when there has been a success 
ful dog bunt, it is by no means uncommon 
for the peasants to divide the flesh of the 
hated beast and feast upon it HKadgers 
aré also used food, but very rarely. There 
is ecarcely a bird however that is not 
eate:. Nightingales, magpies, tomtita— 
almost everything thet files, big or small 
goes on the spit ur into the savesapan, iit 
may be truly said of the French that they 
are the least wasteful in Europe, 

Beroms THty May Wev.—Iin Austria, 
aman and woman aré supposed to be ca- 
pable of conducting a home of their own 
from the ages of fourteen. In Germany, 
the man must be at least eighteen years of 
age. In France, the man must be eigh- 
teen and the woman fifteen; in Kelgium 
the same ages. In Spain, the intended 
husband must have passed bis fourteenth 
year, and the woman her twelfth. In 
Hungary, for Catholics, the man must be 
fourteen years old, and the woman twelve; 
for Protestants, the man uwiust be eighteen, 
and the woman fifteen. In ‘(ireece, the 
nan wiust have seen at least fourteen sum, 
mers, and the woman twelve. In Portu- 
inmar- 
of tweive. In 


sensible, and a youth must refrain from 
entering into matrimony till be can count 


| 6lghteen years, and the woman till she can 


count sixteen. In Switzerland, the men 
from the age of fourteen and the women 
from the age of twelve are allowed to 
marry. 

In AmMuNia.—The question of support 
ing a wife never troubles a young bene 
dict in Armenia; the boy brings his bride 
to the home of his parents, to live with bim 
under the same root. The bride ia the pet 
of the family, and ber busband’s mother 
makes no distinction between her and her 
own daughters. Armenia bas more menu 
than women, and #4 they rarely inter- 
warry with otber nations, the fair sex is of 
great value in the matrimonal market. 
Single Liessxeduees is not appreciated in 
Armenia, old bachelore belog looked upon 
with disfavor, Armenian giris are very 
fine-looking, of medium height, and dark 


compiexion; blondes are exceedingly 
rare, and therefore greatly eadiuired 
and sought in marriage. Woman has a 
respected poeition in society, and tan 
often acts upup ber counsel. A similar 
feature of the Armealan household is the 
fact that every Armenian women, rieb ar 
poor, educated or not, is her Own OOOK. 
Mie is the educat f her jren, and is 
‘ x * bie I e 

"4 o Art “« 

‘ la t 

“a a x A writers 
and j ~ Tie fieid f arity le almost 
npietely cultivated by women, 6duca- 
thon is ber territory, bDutas yet she bas no 


thought of (nvading the avenues of com- 


ueroe aud lndustry, 
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Fngland, who 
bis atation by the side of Mark Brace, the | 
honest farmer; they followed a lonug train) 
of nobles, gentlemen, and friends. 
procession wi und 
through the park, the leaves feli, the flow- 
the summer 
though recognizing the fact that a fairer 
flower had been 
joyous.y, aa 
not peasing through their midat, and | 

the tright san shone warm and golden as | ¢ 
Lady Doris 


ere 


they carried 
her leat home. 
Ob! eweet summer and fragrant fowers, 
| singing birds and humming bees, no bad. 
der sight 
your mideat! 


They showed each other the stately Dake 
the noblest men in | 
to take | 


{ Downebury, one of 
was 


The long 


etirred idly ia 


though 


the 


The 


*aine 


marred ber rea! the ftuperai 


her 


Mie wee to be buried in tue 


laid low; the 
deeth 


beautiful 


minister who 


than this ever passed 


not ashamed 


wae 
eervice® over 


1s 


way 
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r 
f 
I 
t 


wind, as} 


aud 


birds supg 
Borrow 


in bis power; when it became vacant, be 
offered it to Earle, who gratefully ac- 
cepted it 

“Now,” said Lord Linieigh to him, 


through 


to 


made,’’ 
have 


once, 
family vault 


| of the Studleighs, but, at the last, Lady Ka 


| 
Wo onltet me bifthe ookwe, freeh cheek« begatlle | 
Awe" Wooultet eee December «mitie 7 ' 
Would see neste of new roses grow 
In a bed of rewerend «now? 
Warm the agit free apirite Matterinyg 
Winter = self inte a Spring ? 
In eum, wouldat «ee « man that « i 
Live to be eld and ett am ’ 
W home latest and moet 7 
Pall with soft wing at k wi “ fuwete 
And when itfe'« «weet f 
Serul and brody prart ith ‘ry ‘ 
No quarrels, mary 1 
A Wies, 2 sigh, and eon 
This rare one, reader, wou 
Mark, hither’ and thyself be 
- ————_ © -- 
OL Gk Hk NIGH 
} | | 44 | lr. 
BY THK AUTHOR OF ‘FROM GilOM TO 80H 
leone IORI LYNSNKS® Cherie j 
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HEK MOTHER & RIN eT | 
nTe¢ Rit i 
i 
(HAPTER IE XXXIV 
T seemea #) easy: toe mptation, like 
that of Doris, te «0 sudden, co swift, me 
eweet, the retribution seemed so far 


off, 


But, eure as night follows day, surely as 


the gciden wheat ripens under the sum 
mer sun, it comes at leat 

Uattithe bour she was taken from the 
sightof men shenever lomt any of her |} 
marvelous loveliness; until the last she | 


looked like a marbie sculpture, the high- 
beauty 

They wondered 
best, as they kneit by 
her for the 


eat perfection of 
loved her 


k ismect | 


who 
her side and 
why such 


those 


last time wondrous 


loveliness had been givento ber; it had | 
brought her no good—it had given her | 
awift, terrible death, } 

fank, wealth, position, all have their 


poriis, but it seemed to those who wasnges 
herthat sure’y tne greatest peril of lin 
the peri! of beauty. She nad 
of her fair face, it seemed to 


fragile beauty wae the chief thing in lift 


been #0 vain 


her that fair. 


It had ied ber to vanity, and from van- 
i'y to #In of the deepest, deadliest aye 
She had paid the price now—hber life was 
the forfeit. 

The sheen of the golden hair, the light 


of the proud eyes, the beauty of the radi 
ant face, the grace of the perfect 
wereall hidden away; that for which ehe 
had «inn: and for which she 
had neglected her mind and son! 
for whic! Heaven 


figure, 


suffered 
heart 
neglected 


she had wus 
already a thing of the past, 
let 


! oauty 


Lat poeta and artists rave of 
“What 


beauty 
the dead gir! anawer, had 
done for her?’ 
* 
The funeral! at Linleigh Court 
talken of in the country. There 
been for inany generations such 


etill 
not 
ecene 
the 
as- 


i” 
had 
4 
The whole councry side was 
rich and the not 
sist 


presen 
6, to sympathize and 
ihe poor to look on and wonder. 
uuder tne 
diecussing the evont, they told each 
that she bad been beautiful as 
like the 
when she was younger and belore «he 
of fortune 
oved someone very much 
ung poet; and after she 

her fortune, she had been true to him, and 
bet refused some of in 


trees 
other 
ange’, 
that 


; 


They stood in) groups 


vith bair that shone aun; 


ail 


Come inte Porression her she 


had a hand- 


ecole, ¥ cemne into 


the greatest men 
England to marry bit. 
Tears stood in the eyes of 
nen and women as they toid 
the story 


those simple 
cach other 
thatthe night before her wed- 
ding cay she bad been socruelly murdered 
by a borgiar who wanted her jeweiry. 
Was there ever a story 80 ead. 

They bare-headed as that sad 
procession passed by, pointing out to eaeh 
other the chief mourners 


stoo i 


“There was the young poet,’’ they asid— 
whe re-ognised Earle® His 
the youth, the 


beauty bad died froin it, it was white with 


would have 


face was quite changed; 


the pulior of despair; the eyes were hag 
kard and wild, the lips quivered piteously, 
ae thie ips ofa gr eving child 

It was hard to velleve that be had ever 
tae« dsome, gallant, a! 1! gay W omen 
wept as he Oked at him, and men 
ato bare-hea ! ! te Siient. before «a 
noe “ we 

» ” 

. y 

a? X wae a” } 
ele . ro r . 
always #a i bey had great “pet 
e* for throwing off sorrow. 


| of 


tellie bad clung 
ild not 


or 


ber sight, at 


Bho 


u 


endure her dariing 


ust 


to her, declaring that 


Behe 


buried out 


Bleep in 


tLe 


sunshine and flowers, where ashe could se 


her grave, and #0 


Linley to grant ber prayer. 
So it waa dune; and in the pretty church 


the duke begged Lord 


yard ao green and silent, with its tall trees 


ana 
knows no waking 


[he «parrows bul 


wers, she sieepa the 


‘ 
sua 


the gray church tower isa 
rooks, the wood pPiReone CO 
trees, the nightingaies sings he 


in the 


r 


Lheir nests 


long sleep that 


There, 


home for the 


tail 


SW @EGLERL 


song, and the lalrest bioesulms grow 


her grave 


Phe white marbie crose gieauis 


over 


through 


the trees.and on it one misy read the ebort, 
sad story of Lady Doris Studieigh 


The same suinu 


friends returne 


oes retaining With 


or 


Mattie 


day 


aod bie wife took their leave. 


“Leball never for 


Mark as he 


cet hi 
wrung FEarvie’ 


‘ 


i" 


Le] 


wae the ace) witsome lass I] ever 


Stier. 


thinking ! 


Some monutLe aller ward 


t; 
. 


| 
a bal 
wite. 


I ney 


leis ii JuUSt then 


lived 


spected to a good old aye; 


forgot the child whe 
the wind anc tbe 
wh se (ragical end 
their lives 

A Jee; wetlied 


r 
vo 


. 


never look up ai 
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lhe 


fac 
ie 


Kien 


race. 


Balu 


there 


aia 


guests 


band. 
saw. 


w ithe 


ana 


l home, the dukeaod du 


aw 


ul 


VY ATA 
meet 
‘Sine 


ul 


not at 
Lord Linileigh settle 


but they 


honored, esteeined, and 


1900)6 SNUUILY onthe farmer and is 


rt- 
lever 


bad cometo them in 


ralii—tue 
cast 


loom feil 


a 


Many thought that Karrie would 


cover. The 


broken. 


spring 


ot 


bis 


it would bave beon hard for 


Life 


bit 


had neverfound her in Florence; 


ing +O found 


her heart 
his wife, it was 
source, every energ 
crushed and dead 


He remained at Linieigh 
{~rd Linieigh 


the winter. 
bim at times: 

“We must 
Farie 


y 


think about 
it is time something is done 


ber, baving won 


His only anpsewer was that he 


future; thatthe « 


be shown to 


200 4 ®Peecdy one, 


mn! 


5 


beautiful 
siadow 


girl 


over 


over Linieigh 


never ie 


your 


SOCIO 


if he 


but DAY 
ber 


iove, 


ber wild, gracelul fancy, baving 
made «© sure that she would 
harcer 


one day be 
stil, Kvery re 
every he pe seemed 


Court through 


wouid #ay to 


future, 


Wanted no 


mercy which 
iim now Wes an 


could 


eariy death 


They bed great patience with him, know- 


ing that 
with 
lose 1 


yout 


is 


the 


téerrivie 


despair -knowing 


that 


griet and 


ltnpatient witt 


sO0TTrOW, 


tiie 


Kive 


Borme Of ite lost brightness of iife 
At the end of the autumn eve: 


ical strength 
doctors, summoned 


alarin, said 


he must 


seemed to fail 


by 


Lord 


would 
back 


his pbys- 


bim, and the 


Linieigh in 


Winter in #ome wariner Climate, 
“Let me stay and die here,’’ be 


the earl. 


Bat Lord Linleigh had 


attached to bim. 
Bim if possibie. 


rescue; ehe eaid, | 


shock some change was needful 


hel 


duchess 


after 


poritively spend the 


Haidl Lo 


Krown wWartm.y 
He was intent on saving 
‘The 


Came to Lie 


{he 


‘ 


térribie 


tor @il, 


li lady Estelie did not feei equal to go- 


Jet 


ing abroad, ber 
Downebury Castle 


I 
Though Lady Eate 


‘ 


ape 


wilh 


od 


the 


Winter 


at 


them, while Lord 


inlieigh and Earle went abroad 


demurred 


separated from her husband, 
the bange of ecene aud trave! 
moet tener a@ifor bim, sx ale 
> we [ w net ry (‘ae 
o _ ~e ar 
n rave 
Farie re veréi his lost etrengt 
of bis lost energy, once more 


he 


together, 
at being 
eaw tbat 
we 
t 

4 
aria I 
Ss geulus 


hi 


c 


Farle was to take his place in parliament 
again; he wasto be Lord Linleighb’s right 


me,’’ 
shall have no one to study but you.” 








easeerted itself; once more grand, beaut!. 
ul, noble ideas shaped themselves before 
iim, onee more the strong manly desire to 
6 first and foremostin the battle of life 
ame over him. 


Together they great deeds. 


planned 


sand, 
“You wil always be like an elder son to 
said Lord Linleigh one day. “I 
Tnen Earle was doubly fortunate; the 
juke bad an excellent civil appointment 


“your position is secure—your fortune is 


And Karle sighed ceeply, remembering 


how bappy thie might have made him 
retaorn to England in 


and then a grand surprise awaited 


Phey were to 
ril; 
16 Gurl, 

He received a letter to say that Lady Es 
ielle, having grown tired of Downsbury 
Castle, had gone to @ pretty estate of his in 
W ales —(syrogias—and thet on his return, 
1@ wae to jc them there, 

“Whet a etrange whim,” 
leigt Karlie. “tone to Gyinglas, I bave 
rot been in Waies for sometime. It will 
peaeant—quite a treat to me,”’ 
they England, they 


nes 


A} 


nT 
said Lord Lin- 


to 


be quite 
W hei 


WEnL wt ¢ 


returned to 
to Gyvutg las 

They the ball one fine day in 
April, when world was all fair with 
the coming spring. Lord Linleigh thought 


reached 
the 


he had never seen his wife looking 80 
young or #0 fair 

He hed ieft her pale, witha quiet, lan- 
guid *ednese thet seemed almoat like de- 
epair: now her face was flushed witha 

Ainty color, ber eyes were bright; she 
was anitnated, joyous, and happy. It was 
Asta ye, sUbtiO bange that be bardly un- 


derstood 
My carling Fetelie,”’ he said, “how 
happy Lam to#ee you looking so bright! 
Has enything bappened while I bave been 
away” 
‘Ain | iooking #® 
f heart 
“Do 


well?’ she asked, ina 
music be hardly 
you love me better 


fuil « ~ 
recognized it, 
than 6ver, Uirie? 
“You, 
pie’? he replied, 
“Come with me,’’ she said, 


Voice 80 


atbovseand times, if it be possi- 


He half bLesiiated. He was tired, bun- 
gry, and lovging for reset and refresh- 
int 

She laughed in a gay, saucy fashion, 
qui'e unlike her own, 


know,’ she said,**you think a glass of 
sherry would be far better than any little 
1 could give you. 
follow ine,”’ 


She looked #0 charming and irresistible, 


senvinmental sarprise 


Wait and see 





whatam ! to say to you? Pleased is no 

the word. I am lostin delight. So I really 

have a little son. 

‘Raise him—be looks like a beautiful 

bird in a nest. Place him in my arms, and 

let me kiss him. My own littleson! Talk 

of a surprise! this is one! Call Earie, dari. 
ing! let Earle see him.” 

And when Earle came, just as though 
be knew he wasto be admired and wor- 
shipped, the haby opened a pair of beauti- 
ful eyes, and looked 80 good and sweet 
that they were charmed, 

Lord Linleigh could not recover bimself 
to think tbat he who had no bopeof suoc- 
cession should suddenly find this pretty 
littie son, To the end of his life he per. 
sisted in teasing his wife by always cali. 
ing his eldest son “The Surprise,” 

So that was, indeed, a happy coming 
home, 

Earle went to London then to begin his 
life’s work. The earl and the countess re- 
turned to Linleigh, where, in the smiles of 
her children, Lady Estelle grew young 
again. 

Fair-faced daughters and sturdy, noble 
boys made the walls of the court ring 
again. The earl was bappy beyond meas- 
ure, but neither he nor bis wife ever for- 
got the bapiess, beautiful girl whom they 


| had lost, 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 


fy\WO years after the birth of his son, the 
| earl and countess went to London 
forthe season. It so happened that 
the desire fora picture he had seen led 
him to the studio of Gregory Leslie, 
The artist was engaged for the moment, 
and asked Lord Linleigbh to wait. While 
so waiting, he occupied himself in looking 
round at the pictures on tbe wall. 

He stopped before one as though spell- 
bound, If ever he bad seen the face of his 
daughter at all, it was shining there on the 
canvas, beautiful as the radiant dawn of 
the morning, with the sunlight on her 
bair, andin her eyesa light that seemed 
to be from heaven. She was standing in 
the midst of flowers, and his own face 
grew pale as be looked at the radiant love: 
liness of bers. 

“Doris,” be said to bimself; “but how 
comes she here?” 

He saw the wh.te bands that he remem- 
bered last as folded in death; he saw tbe 
white, graceful breast that had been dis- 
tigured by that terrible wound. 

‘‘My darling Doris,” he said; “how came 
you here?” 

He was standing there, with tears in bis 
eyes, when Mr. Leslie entered the room. 

“] sbould like toask a few questions 
about that picture, Mr. Leslie,” be said, 
courteously. ‘Is it for sale?’ 

‘I can hardly say; I have had a very 
large bid forit. It was purchased somé 
time since by one of our merchant princes, 
who has since failed, and I bought tbe 
picture at his sale; since then 1 have been 
offered a large sum for it.”” 

“It is my daugbter’s portrait,’ said the 
earl calmly. “I cannot seé bow it came 
into your possession.” 

‘*] painted it,’”’ said Mr. Leslie. 





16 forgot ail that he wanted and went after 
her. 

Ie expecte! to 886 @ new conservatory 
or some pretty improvement in the old 
hall; but, rather to his surprise, she led 
the way Upstairs. 

lie had almcst forgotten the house; it 
was 80 large and old fashioned. The beau. 
tiful countess siood quite still as they 


revched # large door, and placed her fin- 
ger inysieriously on her lips, 


‘lam quite sure thet you will be more 
pieased than ¢ver you bave been in your 
life before,’’ #he aaid., 

SLée opened the door, and he followed 


ber inio @® large, lofty, beautifully fur- 


in the midst of it stood a 
Cozy and costly cradle. 


Dished room. 


His wife took bis band and led biim to 


it. She drew the silken curtain aside, and 


there lay (he joveliest babe the sun ever 
head, shining 
with 


shone on—a iitile, goiden 
with curls—a 
sweet littie lips, 
One pretty hand 
en <« 


face like a rosebud, 


Veriet 


der loo great for words 


“Wiest is this? he said, at last. 


His wi'é jaughed 


ay outside on the silk- 
Linie¢igh looked on in won- 


a sweet, low, happy | 


“You did! Where did you see my 
daughter ?”’ 

Then the artist told him the whule story 
of his going to Brackenside, and the ear! 
told him the story of Lady Doris Stud- 
leigh’s childhood. 

“| never believed that she was Mark 
| Bruce’s daughter,” said Gregory Les! 6; 
“she was so daintily beautiful—ber grace 
was so complete, 80 highb-bred, I could not 
fancy that she belonged to them. Was the 
mystery of her journey to Florence ever 
explained ?”’ 

“What mystery?’ asked tbe €arl, 
quickly; so quickly that Mr. Leslie thought 
that he bad been wrong in naming it # 
all. 

“There was some little confusion,’ 
said. “Her face is very beautiful; i at- 
tracted great uitention, and one of my fel- 
low artists assured me that he had seen 
ber in Florence, and that sbe was war: 


’ 


he 





iaugb, Such as be bad not beard from her | ried.’’ 
lipssines the days of her bappy girl-| “Nothing ofthe kind!’ exclaimed tre 
bood | @arl. 
* will introduce you,” sbe said. “Lord Then an uncomfortable conviction seized 
Linleigh, this is your son and heir, Law upon bim. Could there be any truib = 
ence Lord Stodlegh, called in nursery | this? Could there be any truth in the ides 
} ane j éthe beautiful!” —the suspicion that bis wile entertained 
ine ked at bis wife in @ bewild-| that all bad not been well with ors 
: Could there have beena mystery !0 tbat 
; t me to t m6 that this is | yourg life, so soon, ob, so soon ended 
' ? The earl sighed deeply. It would ve 
ell you | better perhaps, to let it alone. If there 5” 
i thought] , been anythivg wrong,it was too ‘8 
‘ reven had the hope of ; right it now. 
* 4 nade me go howe with my Let the dead past bury ite dead. 55° = 
er. Are you pleased ?’’ a Studileigh, and there were many of tb® 
‘Why, wy darling! bow can | tell you? | race whose lives would not bear 100k!08 
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mind, and said to himself he would think 
of it no more. 

“Who wantsthis picture?” be asked, 
abruptly. “J am sure that Lady Linleigh 
would like it.’’ 

“It isa strange coincidence that you 
should call this morning,’’ said Mr. Les- 
lie; ‘the gentleman who wishes so strongly 
for it appointed to meet me at two—it 
wants but tea minutes of thetime, Will 
you wait and see him? Perhaps, under 
the circumstances, he might be willing for 
you to have the original, which | might 
copy.” 

Lord Linleigh was perfectly willing. 
He was ratber surprised; however, when 
the door opened, to see—in the expected 
visitor—Lord Vivianne! Lord Vivianne 
—but so changed, 80 unlike bimself, that 
it was with difficulty he recognized him 

His hair was white as snow, his face fur- 
rowed with deep lines, haggard, care worn 
and miserable, He looked like a man 
bowed down with care, wretched beyond 
words, 

When he saw Lord Linleigh he grew 
even more ghastly pale, and all sound 
died away on his lips, 

The earl eagerly extended his hand, 

“Lord Vivianne!"’ he cried, “what a 
stranger you are! Iam heartily glad to 
meet you again.’’ 

He did not understand why that great 
gasping sigh of relief came from the 
wretched lips. 

“] have tbought of you,” continued the 
earl, “Of course you heard the story of 
my terrible trouble?” 

More ghastly still grew the white face. 

“Yes I heard of it; who did not ?”’ 

‘*Poor child 1’ sighed the earl; it was a 
terrible blow to us; the very night before 
her wedding day, too,” 

Ab! the night before the wedding day ! 
He was not likely to forget that. He saw 
itall again—the beautiful, defiant face; 
the wedding costume; the long, sharp 
knife; the bare, white breast. Ah! merci- 
ful God, was he never to forget! He 
groaned aloud, then saw the éari looking 
at him in wonder. 

‘You did not know, Lora Linleigh,’’ he 
said, “that 1 loved your daughter. If I 
had gone to Linleigh againin August, it 
would have been to ask her to bemy 
wite.”’ 

The ear! held out his hand in silentsym- 
pathy. 

“It was a terrible biow,”’’ he said. 

Tnen he thought to himseif that it was 
because be had loved his daughter that 
Lord Vivianne wished for the picture, 

“| fancied, once or twice,’’ he said, 
‘that you admired her. I did not know 
you loved her.”’ 

“I did. If any one had told me it was 
in my power tolove any woman, or to 
mourn for any woman as | have done for 
her, I should have laughed at the notion. 
My life is blighted.”’ 

They sat then in silence for some time; 
then the ear! said ; 

“Tam glad I have met you, Lady Lin- 
leigh and I bave often spoken of you. 
Will you pay us a visit at Linieigh 
Court ?” 

“No,” replied the wretched man, with a 
Shudder. ‘You are very kind. I thank 
you very much, but my visiting days are 
over, 
and to others, 

“You will get better in time,’”’ said the 
earl, 

It was a new idea to him to play the 
part of comforter to a man of the world, 
snd he did it awkwardly. 


into. He dismissed the subject from his | Lesiie should paint a 


| his death, of awful nighta when 
I am nothing but a curse to myself | 

a dead wolmaen, alway 
| her 
| wuguish when he 
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copy for Lord Viv- 


lanne, 


acopy for Earle. 
picture, he saw the name. 
tbe artist with a smile. 

“Innocence!” he said. “Why did you 
call that picture ‘Innocence? ” 

‘Because the face was 80 fair, so freah, 80 
bright. Icould think of no other name. 
There i« in it the very innocence and 
beauty that angels wear. Look at the 
clear, sweet eyes, the perfect iips, the ideal 
brow.”’ 

“Innocence!” said Lord Vivianne, in a 
Strange voice; “it was well named.” 

They both looked at him quickly, but 
he was on his guard again. He shook 
bands with the earl. They never met 
again. 

He said adieu to Leslie, and begeed that 
the portrait might be sent home as soon as 
possible, Then he went away. The ear} 
and the artist looked after him. 

“Thatis a dying man,” said Gregory 
Leslie, siowly. 


“If he dies,” said the earl, “it will be 
love for my daughter that has killed 
him.”’ 


The earl was never auy néarer to the so 
lution of the mystery. That Lord Vivian 
née, Who spoke so openly of having loved 
her, had any hand in her ceath, he never 
even faintly surmised. 

He took the picture home, 
now in Linleigh Court, where the 
children pause someétimes in their play to 
ask about their elder sister, Doris, whose 
name the picture ssid was “lnnocence.” 

1t was not jong afterward that the fasn- 
ionable world was startled from ite serenity 
by the sad intelligence of the suicide of 
Lord Vivianne. 


and it hungs 


oarl’s 


Then they heard a strange story, al- 
though no one could soive it, His cer- 
Vants told how dreadfully he had suf- 


fered. 


Let those who laugh atthe retribution 


that follows sin believe. Slowly, and in 
terrible torture, bad that wretched ile 
ended, 

He had rushéd from the seeneof his 


crime, mad with batiled jove, with tlercest 
passion, with regret and remorse, 

Mad witb the wild fury of his own pas- 
sions—above all, with the terrible know!l- 


edge of her death—for many days and 


nights he neitber slept, rested, eat, nor 
drank, 
He went away ‘o Paris. [i was notex 


actly that b6 feared pursuil- he knew that 
it was not likely that any suspicion should 
attach itself to Lim. gut, wherever he 
went, he saw that Coad tace, that ye 
web with the crimson et 

In Paris he piunged into the wildest dis 
Sipation. He tried drink—«a!l!l possible re- 


iiien 


wlil 





sources—in Vain. 


He had forgotten almost what the lovely, 


| living face was like; he only remembered 


Lord Linleigh atthe same time ordered | 
Then, looking at the | 
He looked at | 





| ing the 


Where tHe sun shone brightest, wher 
the pas light flared, where painted faces | 
smmiled—he saw the #ameée light--a white 


face looking up, still ana ¢ In deait 

If by chance he were I6tl alone, or in 
the dark, hia cries were awtu! bii4 ser 
vants talked about hii, they never 
thought crime or reinorse was busy with 
him; they fancied he had crunk f 
into a fitof delirium. 

They could baveé toid, and did tell after 


but 


Hilmisel! 


like a macdoian—when he was pursnedt 


ys boldipg a kuife 
hand; they told of frant itn of 
ay KCroenilp on the oor 


lips until they bied, 40 thatone’s 


biting bis 


| heart ached to hear him 


‘I grow worse; rot better,’’ was the de. | 
| punished. 


sponding reply. ‘I suppose Lord Lin 
leigh, nothing more was heard of that 
dreadful occurrence—the crime was never 
traced 7’ 

“No, it was one of those mysteries that 
baie solution,” he replied. “Tbe re- 
wards offered have been enormous, and 
we have employed the best detectives in 
England, without success.” 


“It is very strange,” said Lord Viv- 
‘anne, musingl|ly. 
“Yos, it is strange. Iam quite certain 


of one thing,” said the eari, with energy; 


“it will come to light—murder always 
does—it will come to light.’’ 

The white face grew eveu whiter. 

“You belisve that?” said Lord Viv- 
janne, in a low, hoarse voice. 

‘““Yes,"’ said the earl. “Although I am 
not what the world would ca a religious 
an, 1 am guite sure that 5 s 

“i never allow such a crime F 
inished Now at tt 
Vianne if you 6a iF ear A0e 
Caughter, I can well understand that you 


Want this,’’ 
Then they finally agreed that Lord Lin- 
‘eigh should have the original, and Mr, | 


Let no inan say tOat be can sin with iimn- 


punity; let nO Man say flu remialus ii- 


eid to horn 


iil purpose, the 


The time came when he 
deliberately, sand with fi 


| he would not live. What was this tor 


tured blighted iife to him? Less than 
notbing. 

Oace, 4nd once only, ! snk 
it were possible to repent—rop 
sins, his unbrid j assion } 
loves? Kepen 
scorntul glee. 

It would, indéed, pest ng, 3 
idea for him, 4 man t 
would Lave been cou j ) heiny 
the Don Juan of thea 
Nonsense t 


it cold and dead, 

He purchased the picture, but it only 
worked him deeper woe—deeper, darker 
woe 
and mocked him; he had aterrible dread 
thatsome timeor other the lips would 
open and denounce him, 

Then, when he conld bear {it no longer, 
he deterwined to kill himself. He would 
bave no more of it. 

All London was horrified to 
Lord Vivianne bad been found 
had shot himself, 


hear that 


Even the journals that, asa rule, avoided 
detalls, told how he died with 
turned to a picture —the picture of a beau- 
tiful girl with a fair face, tender eyes, and 
sweet, proud lips—a picture called “Inno- 


cence,”’ 





if any one dares to believe that he can 
sin with impunity, let him stand for one 
thinute while # sin-stained suicide is laid 
in his lonely grave, 
CHAPTER LXXXI. 


{7 rence of the events recorded in the 
preceding chapter, Lord Vivianne’s 


name forgotien; fllow- 


[* VE years bave passed since theoccur 


place was filled, his 


@rs bloomed fair and fragrant on the 
Kravoof Lady Doris; ihe earl and coun- 
toss Dad drawn themselves more from 


their 
the midst of their children, 


pubiie life, and found 

The duchess seemed to have renewed 
her youth in thove same children, snd was 
happy aa when she could carry 
1 them off with her to Downs 


never &oO 
one or two 
bury Castio, 


He fancied the eyes followed him | 


dead; he | 


his face 


ha; piness in 


One autuuin day Mattie Brace stood at | 


the littie gate thatied from the garden to 
ihe meadow, The sun was shining, and 
the red-brown leaves were failing from the 
Lroen, 

She was thinking of Earle; 
porous, wow fortuna e be had been during 


how prosa- 


| ably in 
| A further 


Liiose last few yoats, when he bad worked | 


With aii bis heart to drown his sorrow, 
liow he bad worked, And now he reaped 
the reward of all jundustry —success, 

The critics and the public hailed him as 
the groatest poetof the day. Inthe House 
of Cotntons he was considered a brilliant 
leader, # brilliant speaker, 

Hie had speculated, too, and all his spec- 
viations turned out well; he had sent his 
last poem to Mattie, and told her heshould 
come to hear her opinion fren her 
Itps. 

It was not 
that bright sautum day, to 
How many years bad 


agreat surprisato her, on 


soe hin Cross- 


meadows 


she waited for him there! She thought 
him altered 

They had written to ach other con- 
stantly, but they bad not met since the 


tragedy. Ho was older, his facé had more 
strength and power, with less brightness, 
thought him handsomer, though #o 


bof tne lightof youth laa died away 


mS hpes 
thu 
from hint 

to ner in loving 
ad kissed 


He held out his hand 


greeting, bent down 


thon h6é 


ner face, 
‘Such a kind, sweet face. Mattie,’”’ he 
id; “and it is sweeter tian @ver now 
Hespoketraly. Mattie Brace had never 
na pretty girl, but she was not lar 
from belog & beautiful woman, 
The rich brown hair waa smooth and 
‘Hininy « Satin: th kindiy face had an 
noble resolv6 thal made it 


ex oressionk 


beautiful; the brown 6ye@s were clear and 


nous; the lips were sénsitive and 

4 Ww He Karle looked “at her with eritical 
even. 

“You please m6 very much, Mattie,’’ he 

raid. “Do you know what I bave come 


from Loudon to ask you?” 


replied, im mil simpiicily; 
at I do not.” 
“J want you to b y wife, dear i 
r wa a 18 Dbelween ur if i} Call 
four nthusiastic worship ofa 
v lca id do offer you the truest 
60) Atieetion that a man Can pive 
‘ ay Kod u } ‘ ale l iia Vt 
at il AK t? 4 y 4 ‘ f y Af 
wor I 
( j h A} kuarie 


epiclure inakes 


| Was (he best sho bad 
own | 


| cipidiy adhered bo, 


h 


They were married much to the delight of 
Lord and Lady Linleigh. 

Now Earle haa a beautifal house of bia 
own; bie name is honored in the land; his 
wife is the sweetest and kindest of women; 
his children are fair and wise. He has one 
goiden-haired girl whom they call Dorin; 
and !f Karle loves one of the little band 
better than another, it is she, 

He bas # spacious and well-adorned 
room opening one flowery lawn; it is 
called a atudy. 

And bere, sometimes, at sunset, his 
children gather round him, and they stand 
before a pleture—a picture on which the 
sunbeatia fail, shining on a radiant face, 
with bright, proud eyes, and sweet, amil- 
ing lips—a picture known to them by the 
name of “Innocence,” 

[THE END. | 
a 

PLATTERY NCESSAKY.—“Are any por- 
true to litle? No, most decidedly 
not,”’ wae the reply ofa tourth- 
painter, tom query from the 


Iraits 
they are 
rate portrait 
writer, 

“A woll known artist who can name his 
Own price, and even then be conferring a 
favor on bis sitter, can ploase himself as to 
the fidelity of the iikenes#, but those lower 
down the ladder, like oyself, cannot af- 
ford to be too truthful, or we should never 
Ket & Commission, 
my experience, I think every- 
likes to be fiattered a littie in their 
portrait, sod the difhcuity is to do thin, 
and still promerve a decent likeness to the 


“From 


one 


subject 

Sometinnos the sitter makes this impos 
sibl6, ae in the case Of a ywoutieoman of He 
brew eatraction, Whou | ones painted, 

“He bad a6 6horiwous NOK, and though 
dimensions Vory copsider- 
my picture, ho Was not satisfied, 
reduction waa made, with the 
one looking at the portrait 
the nationality of 


1 curtailed ites 


remull that no 
ave 
the original. 

“The weaker #ex a6 
kince they do not Garé sO Inuch about the 
the likeness, Provided the 
them look younger and 
protiior than they really are, It will satiafy 
moat of them. 

“Tl may mention that most of my lady 
subjects have been, hitherto, of what in 
toruied ‘uncertain age,’ and one of them, I 
photograph, ovi- 
requested 
that, as it 
taken, and 


would suspected 


Gasior lo pleana, 


Bocuracy of 


ine 
belore, and 


recollect, brought 
deotiy taken yoars 
Ind lo paint her portrall frou 
over had 
hor oxprossion was #0 diMcuitl to cateh, 
“Kven when the features of the face are 
Vast inprovemonts 


may be made by the addition of #& good 


Complexion, aud Lhe Gye #16 ba lly tnAde 


more beautiful by Gblaryomont or «Change 
Any 


a rodness of 


f xj Poanicl, CODRAPRCUOUS 


tii 2.6 


(he Nowe, 


biemishboer, UC bea 
for 6xmaple, would, of course, be left out 
oulirely.”’ 

—_ © -_- 
A man Whe in 
slowly is 


wien he 


Not Puing 
fortunate 


apt to be disagreeat y surpris6a 


rHik SAwkb 


enough to grow oid 


encounters any of bis joss favored triends, 


It is related of Emile Augier, the French 


whose statue is to be keen in Maria, 


author 
that of “# fp bie oceasion an old, bent, 


brokeu imal 4O1Z00 his hand and ox 


Clalioea 
“Why, bow aro you, old fellow ?’ 
liitha of the 


BOLO 


Auyier, whe m hie 


effect of advancing yenrts, seemed 
wihint taken aback 
“Why 
Wa AWE t s{Allin 

A ier 
t eit 


then went ui, 


don’t yor 46, Old boy? 


greeted hitn atfectionately, aud 


remarking to other frieuds 
re prose 
“Well, | Knew that tian was 


juatiny 


aye, but Tl didn’t dream | was hint 
i — le 
KMpucatlion Kivery yeur wilnesses im- 
provements both in he methods and 
fr) ma tee Ol @luCcHa i” yf ) innmy te that 
tr ‘ l } P ‘ n r 4 ‘ 
and ‘ hae y eit ri” r sicore 
‘ plex s 8 r ! ‘¢ ying 
‘ . f* y iA pas i 
sf ¥ y 
] lrawiny 
‘ 4 I any 
‘ i ’ 








NEVER DONE. 
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In the depths of our nature we cherish them 
all, 
These dreams of a by gone day; 

These visions which haste to our faintest eall 
And will not be driven away; 
These phantoms which follow 

year, 
From dawn to the set of the «un, 
These ghosts of the passion we once held 
dear— 
The things that we never have done 


us year by 


The plans that we made for the whole worlds 
good, 
And the dreame of « perfect life 
Which trane«figured our souls when we eagerly 
toad 
Awaiting the oncoming «trife 
The soldiers we placed tn front of the van, 
Who died with the very fret yan, 
The heroes who fell ere the battle beyan 
The things that we never have done 


The vows that we made toour tonocent souls 


In the thie @hen oul epirit e@a= young, 
Contront us ae tite te eternity reolis 
With the sang that we never have sung: 
The benutifal things which we never hi 
made, 
The work which wae never begun, 
The blossoms that grew but to wither 
fusler 


Ihe things that we never have done 


They whisper thetr pintnt in the 


They haunt us tn dre 


day-time, 

Ams at night, 

They shadow our bourses of play time, 
They Judge u« for wrong or rigit 

They wetltn Che wir Ms, 
Of the waters which seobbingly run 


and the plashing 

They ring through the thander.« loud crash- 
tay 

The things that we never have done 


They lift their hand« at our every turn 
With their denr, «ad faces cold, 
And at stvht of thetr bennuty our tired hen: te 


burn 
With the fire of « love grown old 
Sad us the sonleoft the world’s despair, 
And calm ae Clotetered nan, 


Yeu 
The things that we never have done 


sweetas the emlle on «a dend tnee fatr 





oe 


A Water Horse. 


\EW people may even have heard of 
| this species of animal. 

It ia known in Ireland nevertheless 
and said toimhabit certain lonely lougha, 
or rivers. 

In these it is seen perhaps twice ina 
century; to the amazement and terror of 
whatever privileged individual has ven- 
tured unawares to ite favorite haunts and 
beheld with his own eyes the creature 
rear ite horrid head from the bed of 
waters where It at other times reposes, 

Perhaps no one alive knows more onthe 
subject than myself, Theonly other man 
who saw one—to my knowledge —in the 
last ten years, is dead. 

On the face of the matter it would seem 
thal as the water borse is of such rare and 
peculiar Irish breed, it is strange an Eng- 
lishman should have bad the luck to make 
acquaintance with one. But it happened 
in thie way. 

Being newly appointed adjutant to the 
Biack northern Militia, Colonel Dougias, 
who then cmamanded the regiment, asked 
meto stay fora week or two at Castile 
Douglas Ull they should be called out, 
when the meas would be in full swing 

Our beadquarters were in Ballygobbin 
town, a mile off, where 1 ultimately got 
lodgings over the ‘flesher'’s shop.’’ 

Staying at the castle was pleasant, ex- 
cepting that every few days there came 
over né certain vagueand longing sensa- 
tions, which some people term tugging at 
heart strings, and that made me want to 
bein quite another place. 

This was natarally Cushenderg Rectory, 
where Aileen Connolly was pricking her 
pretty fingers sewing herown wedding 
gown, and only women knows what else 
besides for our marriage in summer. 

Now she wae the whole cause of my 
seeing the water horse. For if I had never 
seen her, what would have brought me, 
Gilbert Lennox, Captain the Moss 
troopers, over to U ister? 

Andif we had not been engaged, what 
would have moved me to accept the adju- 
tancy of the Black Northerna, or made me 
ride, or tramp over to 
however dog-tired, on every possible op- 
portunity. 

The Rectory was nine miles from Castile 
Dougias by road. Hut as the crow files it 
was only the 


about half as far, reason 


being that a river lay between‘ue which 


widened for a mile and a haif intoas long 
narr 

Tr? 
frequented 


it. 


Ww igke 


if \AKG Was @ ely piece bardly ever 


for ther 


At 


mitook a great curve 


to avoid the iower end however 


and | 


Cusbenderg, | 





tHE SATURDAY EVEN 


there was a cottage where a man kept s 
crazy flat-bottomed boat, as I bad found 
out when shooting wild duck thereabouts 
in the winter. 

And once or twice when it was incon- 
venient for the Colonel to lend me his dog- 
cart, I walked over to the lake and bor- 
rowed the boat which was kept at the 
Castle Douglas side, you see. 

An it was little used all I iad to do was 
to tie the boat to some bush after crossing, 
where it remained awaiting my return, 
Generally tois happened fairly early, ss 
| my bost liked my company at dinner, and 
the Castile Douglas cook was first-rate. 
| But sometimes I was beguiled to staying 
| later at the Rectory, not returning wll 
eleven or so at night. 
|; On these occasions Hughie Beck, my 
| servantand an ardent militiaman, looked 
| at me in admiring doubt 
| Then, while laying out my ciothes, he 
| would remark, avoiding my eye and 

adopting a dryly jocular tone. 

“There’s some men in the country 
| would not be jost anxious to cross tbat 
| after dark.”’ 

“Why pot, Beck? Are there any boys 
| about on bad business ?"’ 

“That I can’t undertake to say. Bat’ 
| (with an effort) “you might see the water 
| horse. Did ye never hear tell of him?’ 

| As his fame had not yet reached me, 
Hughie enlightened my ignorance. With 
this faithful follower! saleways assumed a 
reflective countenance when the talk 
turned on banshees or bogies 

This was no hypocrisy; folk lore is often 
interesting, avd a smile will freeze the 
most piquant détails on the lips of the 
rustic narrator. 

Hughie’s story was vague bat condensed 
itse!fto this, Some forty years ago, and 
various times before then according to 
tradition, a fearsome monster had been 
se0n swimming in the lake. 

Popular fancy varied the accounts of its 
appearance, 4° that Hughie could no more 
describe itthan he might the s@a-serpent. 
Butit bad a great head like a horse, and 
the forelegs of it churned the water 
white. 

Then it came out to gaze upon the bank-, 
and seeing « man watching it, pursued 
him with open jaws. Had he not fled for 
his life there was no teliing what would 
have happened. 

But some did say —here HKeck’s voice 
dropped two notes, though he affected an 
airy smile—some did say there was more 
than one bad been lost itn the lake when 
boatmg near nightfall. And they had 
come to their end by no ordinary means. 

Well, there came one afternoon late in 
May when Colonel Douglas drove me 
round by Cushenderg. He could not stay 
long, baving an @ngagement to dine with 
his wife at a neighboring county magnate’s 
house, 





Rectory. 

No my wortby host drove off, leaving us 
after some playful witticisams which 
stained Alieen’s c! 6eks, that were gener- 
ally of milk rose-leaf bue, till they looked 
as if she had been slapped. 

After my betrothed had recovered from 
the uncomfortable confusion into which 
this old joker bad thrown her, 
an idyllic evening together. 
boa 
| erazy wooden bench, lost to view, a few 
yards from the house porch, the patch of 
white clover 6xhaling honey scent at our 
feet, and the lilac bushes that embowered 
And across the tender dusk of the 
sky northern lights streamed up, wavered, 
and died out mysteriously. 





| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


us. 


To make the evening still pleasanter, 
| Bill Connolly, my best friend, brother-in- 
| law-to-be, happened to bave arrived home 
| unexpectedly. 

| When Aileen reluctantly said good- 
night, with last injunctions not to be too 
late for my midnight waik, bis reverence 
genially sat up with Bill and me for 
awhile. Then he too went upstairs leay- 
ing us old comrades together. 

The smoking den was partially de 
tached from the dwelling-rooms of the 
Rectory, so that our voices disturbed no 
one, This consideration, and some very 
| good whisky, made us feel we had much 
to say to 6ach other. 
hands had crept round to the small hours 
of the morning before 1 recalled Alileen’s 
parting behest. 

However, I was not likelyto be beck at 





Castie Douglas late, as Bill and I agreed 

with friendly grina. Quite the c« ntrary 
“y are cértain sure this boat of yours 

son the right side of the iake, (ilile ?’’ 
‘On the right, It never once struck me 


until this moment! I fally meant to send 


Hughie Beck over about that blessed old 


we spent) no cold water; asked no questions. 





| nuisance; that’s what you are, But as you 


| living being. 


can remember now, a® we sat on a. 


| fora night walk. Soon I found myseif 
I seized the chance naturally to propose | 


spending a whole blissful evening at the | 





| of hills and bashes, 
So that the clock | 


i 


ING POST. 
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tub, and something put it out of my head | 
‘clean and clever’ as he would say. Well, ' 
no matter. A walk will do me ail the, 
good in the world. There will be time for 
a cold bath and coffee before the recruits 
begin their musketry.”’ 

“By the boky poker, what a fine thing it 
ia to be in love,” murmured Bill in bis 
beard admiringly. 

“Ob, good evening—and don’t finish the 
whisky,” was my retort, dropping out of 
the study window, so as to avoid any noise 
in opening the house door. I started on 
my way. 

Of all the lovely nights lever was out in 
that one comes back to my memory as the 
most delicious, By day the country 
around was not especially beautiful, but 
that May night it seemed transtigured. On 
either side of the road the hedgerows 
showed ghostly white with masses of haw- 
thorn. 

Beyond, the meadows were like dark 
jakes of springing gras*e ruffed in waves 
by the breeze. The landraii's cra aik was 
hoarse music, perhaps, yet its call brings 
happy boyish memories always back, and 
I could better miss many a feathered song- 
ster with sweeter voice 

‘-Nine miles! It will be pretty good go- 
ing !’’ was my mental remark as, putting 
my mind to the task, 1 stepped briskly 
out. 

The whole earth lay asleep. 
landraiis, an owl 
noiselessliy, and 
we king. 

W hat was that? 

There came a panting close behind; then 
a whitish creature sprang upon me snuff 
ling and whining as if eager to devour me 
body and bones. 


Except the 
that flitted once past 
myself, nought seemed 


“Why, Duchess—there, there—down, 
old girl. What on earth bronght yon after 
me 7’? 


The assailant was a young pointer of 
mine they kept for mé at Cushenderg. It 
had taken a tremendous fancy to me, and 
was always trying to sneak off at my heels 
when I left the Rectory. 

On this especial evening Duchess had 
followed me to the study, deserting her 
usual mat in the hall. And while Biil 
stood meditativéely at the open window by 
which I bed taken leave, she roused from 
sleep, and made a sudden boit for free- 
dom. 

After hunting for her master vainiy 
round by the stable, deaf to Bill’s whistles, 
she had struck my track, and was as over- 
joyed as if we were old friends meeting 
after years. 

“What a vast amount of affection a dog 
does waste on everyday trifies. You’rea 


won't go back, you 
now.”’ 
After all, a dog is nota bad companion 


must come along 


caressing Duchess’ head when she thrust it | 
against my hand, 

And with a pleased sense of having a 
perfectly trustworthy and sympathetic 
confidant, I whispered brief utterances of 
ecstacy recalling late bliss, hinted vague 
golden hopes for the futurethat! would 
not have told to the ears of but one other 
Good Duchess! she re. 
sponded with affectionate caresses; threw 





By now | had got over about three miles 
of the road and looked regretfully 
towards the dark rising ground that hid 
the lake. Suddenly a happy idea entered 
my brain. 

A coid bath in the morning would be | 
certainly necessary to reinvigorate my | 
muscles after this midnight tramp 

Well, why not have it on the way? Tne 
lake end was not too much to attempt for 
a good swimmer, as | boasted myself to 
be. Then it was only a short way back to 
the castle 

The key of the sideioor was in my 
pocket. And two hours’ good sleep will | 
refresh me mightily for my morning's 
work. Hurrah—tere goes! 

So master and dog struck across country | 
with renewed zest, mutually pieased at 
the prospect of a novel experience, 

} 





And soon we had mounted the hilly | 
ground ahead and looked down on the 
grey lake lying placid in its darker setting 


Dawn had not yet begun toredden the 
eastern eky. Now and 
a chirp, or a rustie from 
we brushed through. 


again there came | 
Bone tliicket as 
Otherwise all was 


as still as if the earth were holding its 
breath. 

Arrived at @ grassy spot by the water 
side | indressed with fatisfaction. and 
soon stcod like primeval man on the 
shore 


Rolling my clothes into a tight bundle | 
tied them firmlyto my stick; as to my |} 


boota, once the laces were well fastened 
together they hung round my neck safe 
enough. 

So equipped and holding both stick and 
garments high over my head with one 
band | slipped like an eel into the cooj 
wave and began swimming acrosa 

Aaa cold bth the lake wasa luxury, it 
was delicious after the first plange; and 
inspite of the awkwardness of keeping 
the scarecrow of stick and clothes wel| up 
tight I goton splendidly, but for Duech- 
ean, 

She swam faster than ber owner, and 
ber white body kept circling round and 
roand me, while she splashed the water 
and made +8 much noise, enuffing and 
breathing bard as a young hippopota. 
mua, 

Now there was light enough to distin- 
guish objects fairly when we got near the 
other side. And there wasa man on the 
bank fishing ‘or bream. 

At least be had been fishing, but on 
heering the noise made by the unknown 
animal swimming in the darkness he 
stopped and stared with open eyes and 
mouth. 

Small blame tohim! For what must 
have become visible, stroke by stroxe, to 
his horrified vi-ion was a reptile witha 
neck little thicker than your thumb rear. 
ing a sbspeless mass of a head outof the 
water. 

The man seemed fairly paralized with 
fright. He stood only a few yards off 
when I first noticed him, and by his atti- 
tude could not turn bis staring eyes away 
frow the big and little monsters approacb- 
ing the bank. 

Perhaps he thought bimeself safe on the 
land, but the poor fellow was scon unde- 
ceived. For feeling the water shaiiow, I 
rose to my feet, still holding, as a matter 
of precaution, the stick and clothes above 
my head. 

It never struck me that this added to 
my stature, making me nearly vine feet, 

And I had just begun to ciil out, “Hallo, 
there, don’t be frightened,;’ when he léeta 
shout out of him they might have heard 
at Cushenderg. Dropping his rod he 
turned and ran asifoid Nick was at bis 
heeis. 

Just for the fun of it I gave a yell or 
two and ran afterhim. Not far though, 
for it was rough ground to go over bare 
footed. 

“Come back,’’? you fool !'’ I shouted, 
adding human explanations, at the top of 
my voice. 

But there was not a sound in answer 
and he had scudded out of sight. 

Thereupon I stupped and dressed my- 
self with an easy conscience. Uprose the 
sno as 1 entered Castle Douglas demense. 
The birds were all twittering in thicket 
and tree. And down lay I and slept for 
two hours and more the sleep of a just 
man. 

Aileen and I were honeymooning in & 
new and exhilarating fashion, on the lop 
of a railway carriage attached to an enginé 
driven by Bill, on a new line aud principle 
of his own over Mont Blanc and adjacent 
peaks, when a peculiarly violent jolt 
wakened me from this dream of bliss 
Beck was shaking his shoulder and caill- 
ing in my eer: 

“Captain Lennox, sir, you’re late. It's 
twenty minutes since | woke you, and old 
Douglas will be raising ructions if the 
horreand machine is kep’ waiting. An’ 
Mr. Newmsn the butler is standing with 
hie watch in’is band, downstairs this m1D- 
nit to give you till the last before he thun- 
ners the gong.”’ 

Hughie, despite my guiding efforts at 
polishing this rough son of the svil, re 
lapsed under excitement into his pative 
manners. Time pressed too greatly % 
permit of my impressing some facts 0D 
bis attention. 

Firstly that he never bad wakened 6, 
and further that he should transfer some 
of his respect for Newman, the butler, 
the wealthy landowner and master of the 
castle whom be irreverently termed oid 
Douglas. 

A tremendous hurry in dressing #04 
the news, over a brief breakfast, that my 
host was suddenly obtiged to leave home 


| for some days, prevented any mention of 
| my adventure of the preceding night 


Her ladyship, who kept me cowpa?y 
for some days, would not have justly 8P 
preciated the tale, so I put it by to ke*P 


for the Colonel over ‘‘the walnuts and thé 
wine.”’ 

Indeed, it slipped my memory till 
night of his return Then some jestin< 
allusion of bis about icver’s pli 'ssk-° 


recailed ny darkiing swim in the jake 
‘‘And who was the man you frightened” 
asked the Colonel, laughing heartily. 
“I baven’t an idea.”’ 
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Bat next morning brought an answer. | servant, who is accountable for all valu- 


My tactotum Beck had seemed bursting 
with suppressed news fora day or #9, like 
an inflated bladder awaiting a prick. 

A remark of mine that I was going to 
Cushenderg and meant to cross the lake 
acted as a pin. 

“Did ye hear the news that’s going in 
the country about that lake? Faitb, it's 
true too, Well, as sure as you are here, 


ables. 
And whereare these paragons found or 
songbht. Never at an intelligence office. 


“When aman comes soliciting a situa- 


tion as a butler, ora woman a place as a 


| lady’s maid, I have no opinion of either,” 


Captain Lennox, sir, the man what used | 


to herd the cows about this very place saw 
the water horse. He was there five nighis 
ago, fishing——”’ 

“What? Never mind, Beck, go on.” 

“Well, and he heard an awful snorting 
in the water, and then a water horse that 
had a pup swimming alongside it com’ 
towards him, at the sight of which he near 
lost his senses, 

“It bad a fearsome bead and goggling 
eves an’ a neck like an eel. Then it stood 
up, and mant!it was forty feet high. It 
came roaring after him, like a dozen mad 
bulls. 

“So he run for dear lite; but troth ! if he 
saved his life the one way be lost it the 
other. For he never stopped or tuk 
breath till he got home here to his own 
door. 

“and the two next days ali the neigh- 
hore was going to see him in his bed, an’ 
he just whispered like, telling them what 
he could. But you’re laugbing!’ 

“Beck, did you never wonder what wet 
my boots the other nigbt; and how I got 
back from Cushenderg?’’ Whereupon I 
told the true tale. 

My story ended, tos silent accompani- 
ment of Hughie’s gaping and facial con- 
tortions, | triumphantly announced: 

“So now, I'll have to visit the man who 
herds the cows, and tell him rather more.” 

“It’a another man now,” esaid Beck 
gloomily. ‘He’s gone.”’ 

‘Gone! Where to?” 

‘God rest his sow!l, that I cannot say. 
But he died. They’re burying him to 
day.” 

Through the window 
strokes of a churcb bell. 

“Hughie!” said I solemniy. ‘There are 
adealtoo many foolsin this world, and 
one leas is a biessing.’’ 

“Faith, if you go on, Captain, you's! 
soon dispopulate the country of a good few 
of them.” 

Andtnen both Beck, and later on the 
Colonel himself, begged me earnestly to 
keep my Own counsel about the incident. 

Asamatter of fact 1 did have a regret 
ful feeling inwardly for some time, which 
was weak; but there was no use in allow 
ing my admiring follower to guess that. 


came the slow 





SERVANTS MUST GIVE BONDS. 





has been the custom in the family of 

a rich New Yorker for the butlers & 
give bonds for the safe keeping of ihe 
siiver. At the house the piate is stored in 
a chamber adjoining the dining room, 
where two rows of safes are built into the 
walis, the upper row being reached by 
steps and an inside baicony. To the care 
of the butler is consigned these raré col- 
lections, 

It is his duty every night to s¢e thar 
each piece of stiver is put away carefully, 
and he gives it cut in the morning to te¢ 
cleaned. 

Not only is the butler responsibie for 
the property in his charge, but he is #180 
heid accountable for the servants 
bim. Should the footman spirit away any 
valuables the butier might, like Othello, 
find his occupation gone. 

Not only the silver safe, but the wine 
eellar, in a measure, comes Hucer the Hul- 
le~’s charge, and to guard its contents 
from unlawitul appropriations one mer 
ber of the fashionable set bas devised a 
System, which is boing tuken up by OlLe! 
owners of that ne plus uitra of luxury —a@ 
wine ceilar. 

A “cellar book’ is the invention wh.ch 
is designed to act as a check oF show tue 
quantity of wine drank in a given tie. 

The master of the house keeps the KES Ss 
of the wine cellar, and gives out 60 mal) 
dozens of wine each week, ani the bucies 
enters ip the celiar book ibé number 
bottles and the kind of wint 
day. 

if not quite as important, nearly a8 co-' 
ly, are the treasures which come Ur 
the charge of the lady’s maid. Hier u 


Aas voce not generally known, it 
j 


under 


used cach 


treas’ toilet tabie, for instance, is 
With cat giass tortoise «bel I ‘ 
ver of cun g Vv ~ anehiy 

in addi t re a 

ao" “ k - 

’ ‘ ' 
mand of the niietrese; many a 
Geed, never lock «a drawer, [ Luey 


over to the per 4 


the keys are turned 


iS the statement of a proprietor of an em- 
ployment agency where many of the 400" 
obtain servants, 

The smart set, it seems, néver think of 
going to an cffice for a batier, though they 
do not hesitate in esiling for a footiman, a 


coachman, or a cook 


They—that is, the butlerand the 
maid—are “acquired” like greatness, 

One's friends are breaking up 
keeping, perhaps, and are giad to find a 
place for their trusted servitors; more of- 
ten than olherwis« riftb 
avenne mansion was Originally picked up 
in England, tike 


indy's 


ihe bitier in a 


a choice bit of bric-a-brac, 


bui perhaps not by bis present employer. 
hie—that is, © t began lift 
paw® tn some tiiled Nnoglish family; in 


course of time be becama ai valat, and fi 
naliy graduated a full fedged butler. 


His ambition then is America and higher 


wages. And ofien when be changes en: 
pioyers, for Which Lb6: ire Various roa- 
sons, his former master i i Oo give 
bonda for bis vre good conduct 

The price of the fin desiecie butler is 
above rubies, for, in addition to | ot r 
duties, he fines time oO loo afier your 
inkstand, renew (he paper ir 0 i 
ting Dook, changer you aleodeardaily, and 
place the new tmanthiy ! Wa gubie vt 


your hand. 
Ladies’ maids aro acquired in much the 


} 


Same manner a® bullers 

A propos to wrvants generaliy and ther 
‘“sharacters,’” tt feasit y al } ‘ 
‘ Narvice took ix being lisenased by 
eiety. 

Tris plan ia pro; wed iy a woman vw 
spent iast winter im Prussia, where the 
people price themse.ves aving seitied 


the servant question ina nary aswe 
as suceessfu na T 

All servant: ons apply te the lee 
magistracy f is atled services book, In 


which, on the first awe, are the naine, ange, 


and a description of the awner written b 


the magistrate aud stamped with his seal. 


Questions fol.ow re ating t the capacity 
in whieh the domestic has served, date of 
entrance in'o serv reasou for diseon- 
thnuance i sucn se rice, anil ins if Ail, 
demana for remarks 1 partof employers 


regarding character, helavior, and abliity 
” 


whic t’ .< how! rivve the 
teri of service nese ques 4 hf an 
awered m writing s ¢ rmiisiress r 


master when the ser’ 
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Theophilus Shepstone was indebted for 
the preservation of a valuable horse which 
had got some of the Diinding juice of the 
euphorbia Into its eye, 

The most pepPalar plant, however, is the 
u-monudi, whose romantic roots act as a 
very whovesome tonic. Itison the point 
of extinction in the eniony and a large 
price is now paid for tte roota, 

W ben called in the doctor receives a fee 
known as “ulugxa,” varying from 8 shil- 
a guinea, a cording to his 
standing. eure reeuit a further 
feo ia claimable, but failure to cure is un- 
rewarded Gy a payment beyond the call 


lings t« hail 
Sbould a 


fee. 

Every doetor bas to take out a license to 
practice from the miagietrate or adminis 
trator of native law in the district, which 
be favorably endorsed by the chief 
re have existed 
from time immemerial among the Kaflirs) 
Kraal. 

For this license a payment of £3 Is made, 


must 


of bis or ber (for lady dort 


and the bolder i* tmmedtiately removed 
from the List of practising physicians 
if so rash as te sell, or profess to possess, 
love philtres of charms (to soothe the 


aaVarce breast 
A I he ooule f native 


quacks, such as 


law, male and 


Hers and ober 


rain and lig ling «a ra, ere Oxpressly 
forbidden to practice the Bisek art 

l ugh practically extinct in the colony, 
the profession « tream doelor wasin full 
‘twinge in Zululand prior to the detbrone- 
ment Cele way sn they pretended to 
le snd su ulany one guilty of mal- 
practices a con vente method of doing 
nway wit saw kward relatives and Oppo- 
Theres 


(‘naka Diweelf assumed the office of 


ren i r, end in pursait of bis profes 
sion (7%) pe occasion Drutalis murdered 
no fower tian 400 ae for mere just of 
eS 

His last 1 we keepiog with his 
assure roleofa virer: for, ashe ex- 
pired ‘ . Dingaan'’s assegais, 
liv Ox abinee 

‘You think y ii thie thas country 
st i an & , i «ee the white 


pian coming, and and he wiil be your 


A (RAVE MATTER “There ix no end te 


ne fo«eilr?l ame often 


irreverent 
piace upon grave- 


ineeripe 
tions that pe rie weuld 





stones were ey me wacays subject to 
eoutre aiid the stcretary of a great 
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Scientific and Useful, 


PAVEMENTS —Some of the pavement in 
use on the streets of Vienna Is composed 
of granulated cork, mixed with asphalt 
and other cohesive subatances It ts com- 
pressed Into blocks of convenient size, Ite 
aivantages are cleanliness, durability and 
economy. 

THOUGHT WRIGHING.—A thought-weighb- 
ing machine has bren invented by Pro- 
fessor Mosso, an italian phystologiet, the 
rush of blood to the head turning the 
The machine is so delicate that it 
can meesure the difference in the exertion 
needed to read Greed from that required 
for Latin. 

ELecrricrry,—It is evident that before 
long electricity will invade many new de. 
partments of action, but the proposal to 
cremate people by its ald seeme a little 
A patent has been taken out in 
Paris for an furnace to that end, 


acale 


startling 
electric 
Afterall, why not? 

Woop —Noft becomes stronger 
than hard wood under pressure The case 
of a block of pine taken from the middle 
of an upright wh eh formed es part of the 
timber support the Comaetock mines for 
years giver an example of the 
eflect of heavy | ,on wood flbra It 
that it be out withe 
knife, and one of its «ides is polished from 
the squeezing it has uncergene. Yellow 
from the leveis of the Gom- 
stock, has been so compressed by the 
Snoriuo0us weight that ite density exceeds 
that of lignum vite 


wood 


twelve 
rem@eu 


is #0 hara anneot 


pine, lower 


MorRtTAR —The use of brick-dtust mortar 
as «# substitute for hydraulic cement is 
now recommended on the best engineer- 
ing authority, @xperiments smade with 
mixtures of and quickliime 
one half inch in 
in water for 
without erushing, 


brick dust 
that blocks of 


afler 


showing 


thickness, fluimersion 


four amontha, bore 


; Crummbliog, or splitting, a pressure of 1500 


Ibs. per square inch. The use of brick- 
dust mixed with lime and sand ts sald to 
be generally and successfully practised in 
the Spanish dominions, and t« stated to be 
in all rospects supertor to the best cement 
in the construction of calverts, draing, 
tanks, or cisterns. 


Farm and barden, 


InN SUN Ihon’t allow farm 
the sun and rain. 


euts to protect 


AND RAIN 
mechinery lo leout in 
‘ 


It will pay in dollare arf 


them from the elements 


SHkkEP.—Sheep wil fond something on 
Almost any Heid, and w men allow a 
mirigg! young weed Us o@capen They are 
Valuaocle a8 Heavangers aod a few aheep 
Hhould be kept on every faru 

VPiLANIis The tpost tender varieties of 
corrervatory plants should be brought to 
the conservatory or window garden quite 


eariy, where they will be ouloft the reach 


t frost, and ean become aceustomed to 
their winter quarters before the fires are 
alartod, 

{ust During the suuimer monthe the 
inely powdered dust from the road bed 

be yathered lta best use will be 

jnad t tl hen ? ee, where ican be 

placed in aha vy Domes t © used a8 dust 

batiis It is wing ge t ‘prinkle over 

heap ql thei itte re 4 ai eorb the am- 
nonla a8 Lhe ADU Seen pee, 

(oro WEATHER cturnacow out of 
& Wri barn ri zern, nd below, 
wealhber, is toch! | ter lo her marrow, and 
alla for A Dee Oss OX diture of food’ to 


supp y A lea re i.é *lab.e wae ce ing 


for nothing Milk giving calis fora re 
axed condition of the syste and pinch- 
ing Cold demands Just the revers®, as milk 
KIVIng benefNeoer ‘giving, and Oghting 
4 self protes , Which t# keeping 

€ ul KP ef Lim pall. 
{14+ WiINO N DUST! hae fuere te no 
4 3¢,07 ; iave ls fu i ou 
plemnen I Worne 4 tha lacwurers 
ai nif Li ee" : ai nthey have 
reason ts ellieve - ) labo 
I ‘ e factories in 
Ta i ‘ an aiao acid t 
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are “A ¥ ay 
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Good But Net Liked. 

Before we look more closely into the 
reasone why there are a number of un 
doubtedly good people who are not 
liked, there is one general objection 
that may be met by anticipation. Are 


mot such criticisms of well-meaning peo- 


ple who are somewhat unlovely in their 
ways instances of want of charity ? 

To that we may reply that, be as 
charitable as you please, make all pos- 
sible allowances, blind your eyes to 
weaknesses of temperament and train 
ing, still the fact remains that uncon 
sciously the very virtues of certain peo- 
ple make them hard and repellent, dis- 
agreeabie and cheerless. 

We do not deny that there is a kerne! 
of real goodness underneath the hard 
and jagged shell of their aggressive 
virtues, But charity itself ought not to 
call for silence upon faults obvious to 
every one except the sufferer; and, if 
only half a dozen of the unsympathetic 
are led, by readiug this essay, to ques- 
tion themselves and ask whether they 
are Or are not ungracious and stunted 
in their nature, notwithstanding all their 
good wishes and sterling principles, our 
end will have been served, and we shai/ 
be content to risk the charge of want ot 
charity. 

The general fault observable in most 
of the good people who are not hked is 


a narrowness of mind, witha retinue of | 


weaknesses in its wake. They hold so 
exactly and sternly all their beliefs, 
within so clearly marked a circumfer- 
ence of opinion, that wickedness lies on 
the other side of the line. 


a 
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are just as truly a good part of life as 
the earnest and forceful and sober, was 
& great spur to men, and made them 
splendid heroes; but even then, when 
life was sterner, joyiess, and fanatical, 


the spirit that we are describing could 


| who harbors it. 


not have been really popular, and now 


| itis obviously out of date, and men will 


not concede its rigid demands, 

A temper of th» kind we have de- 
scribed bas a bad effect upon the man 
Although he may de- 
eire to be the humblest of creatures, 
and may see his own shortcomings as 
clearly as he sees those of other men, 
he can hardly avoid feeling a sense of 
the inferiority of the cheerful world 


which seems to him to be constantly 








Truth is quite plain to them, and they | 


do 
easily grasped by everybody else. They 
are perfectly satisfied that they under- 
stand all about it; they 
for hesitation or litaitations or tender 
treatment of hary error. To be 
ent from them is to be in some sense an 
opponent, and to be an opponent is to 
be in a very serious condition, 

This frame of mind leads naturally to 


see bho reason 


not see why it should not be as) 
which 


and carelesely going wrong. If he was 
not somewhat deticient in the finer feel- 
ings, to begin with, they become dead- 
ened under the exactions of his prin- 
ciples. 

A few truths assume an exaggerated 


| importance, and the rest suffer propor- 


tionately. The graces of life are to him 
of comparatively slight account. He 
sees things in false relations, constructs 
sham virtues, is alarmed at sham faults, 


} and is so convinced and earnest withal 


tiat he impinges on his neighbors at 
mMany points. 

What wonder that they find him an 
uncomfortable companion and associate? 
Flis consistency and integrity are ad- 
mired by the general public, by friends 
wiio watch him trom a distance or read 
his speeches in the newspapers, and, in 
its way, this inflexibility is admirable; 
bul people who get to know the man 
better, who live with him day by day 
and jee! the friction of character, like 
him leas and less. 

The thought of him becomes to them 
synonymous with grim discomfort; and, 
if they are accustomed to plain speak- 
ing, and have no cause for keeping 
silenee, they will probably from time to 
time relieve their surcharged feelings in 
the words of the impulsive reporter, ‘1 
hate him; and, if he is a good man, give 
me bad men to live with !”’ 

(foe of the weaknesses of the guod 
people who are not liked is that they 
are always putting other folk right. 
Now goodness should shine with its 
own light before men naturally; it 
should be a pervading influence. There 
need for it to be thrust into peo- 


is tm 











|in ihe background, because lie is not 
fussy. 
it is better tor well-meaning people who 
are trying to do good to be self-conscious 
and introspective or not. The best of 
all men are good without having anxious 
thoughts of goodness. 

To such introspection is needless. But 
some there are who, meaning well, 
would come far nearer realizing their 
hopes and ideals if they would ask 
themselves whether by their manner, 
by their fussy interference, or their hard 
exacting virtue, or their austere disre- 
gard of the feelings of others, they are 
not driving people into an antagonistic 
frame of mind towards the gocdness 
they hope to recommend. The good 
man who is not liked may be sure that 
somewhere in his character there is a 
hidden mistake. 


———"—_eo 
Iy¥ a man cannot be really loyal to 
truth without sympathy, neither can he 
be truly kind and generous without 
truthfulness. For, if he weakly yields 
to every one, right or wrong, and is 
what Emerson calls ‘‘a mush of conces 
sion,”’ he is not really helping or 
strengthening or elevating any one; he 
is only indulging his own ease by giving 
some one a cheap, unwholesome, and 
transitory pleasure. The courage of 
truthfulness is one of the firmest found- 
ations of all worthy friendship. 
CHILDREN are often trained to expect 
only an unbroken series of enjoyments, 
and to feel defrauded and astonished 
when anything unpleasant interferes 
with their pleasures. Thus they grow 
up quite unable to bear the inevitable 
burdens of life or to cope with its ills. 
All power comes by exercise, and the 
power of endurance is no exception. 
To learn to endure bravely, to bear pa- 
tiently, to suffer, if need be, heroically, 
is one of the most important parts of a 
youth’s education. 


-_ — 





HEALTH is the one thing needtul; 
therefore no pains, expense, self-denial, 
or restraint to which we submit for the 
sake of it is too great. Whether it re- 
quires us to relinquish lucrative situa- 
tions, to abstain from favorite indul- 
gences, to control intemperate passions, 





ple’s faces, or to be used after the fash- | 


ion of the cynic’s lantern—to find an 
honest man. 

The goodness that discounts itself— 
and that we are rather ruetully consid- 
ering—is very similar to the energy of 
the obtrusive housewife, who is always 
polishing something, or having a grand 
laundry junketing in the back premises, 
the whole 


steams house, 
“turning out’? some of the rooms, and 


differ- | 


severity of judgment, austerity of be- | 


havior, and quickness and certainty in 
moral disapprobation, 


It increases im- | 


mensely the number of faults to which | 

; ; | 
mankind is prone, and it would bea) 
‘with an abiding satisfaction, though 


paltering with truth to look upon fsuits 
as trivial. 

So people who are brought into con- 
tact with the rigidly virtuous tind them- 
selve constantly on the strain, unless 
they are content to fee! without resent- 
ment that they are under the disap- 
proving eyes of observing and relentless 
judges. The fatal objection to this ex- 
acting goodness is that those who suffer 
from it are convinced that these good 
men are not the best of men, have not 
a plethora of the virtues, but, on the 


contrary, are lacking ip many quali- 
Lies that, under a broader view, are n 
secondary importance 
Puritanism has done noble deeds. Its 
stern spirit, acting in the days before 
men had come to see, in this country, 


that joy and relaxation and the artistic 





whose halls and carpets and housebold | 


etlects 


in 


are so clean, except when they 
the disorder of 
anew. that nobody dares to have the 
proper use of them. Such women are 


is 


no doubt splendid housewives; but there | 
/are a hardness and a want of 


relish in 
our admiration of them. 

Verhaps in the next house you will 
never see Cleaning going on, and yet it 
will be clean; and it will be homely and 
restful—a place for use—and, filling it 


| without obtrusiveness, there will be a 


womanly presence. Is there not in this 


contrast a true similitude of the good- | 


mess that flouts and buflets you into 
recognizing it, and the goodness that 


grows upon you like the dawning light | 


or the sense of spring ? 

We are not arguing that goodness, if 
itis to be liked, must be silky and ac- 
No small] part of the 
goodness that is most universally ad- 


commodaltling. 


mired and loved is strong, inflexible. 
and even rugged and gnarled. But it is 
agzreseiveiy WOrrying 
A man may be silent, independent, 
self-contained, and yet be popular, be- 
cause itis known that beneath an un- 


attractive appearance there is sterling 
worth. His unsocial qualities are kept 


or undergo tedious regimens—whatever 
difficulties it lays us under,a man who 
pursues his happiness rationally and 
resolutely will be content to submit. 





WHEN a man thinks that nobody 


| cares for him, and that he is alone in a 


cold and selfish world, he would do well 
to ask himself this question, ‘‘What 


| have I done to make any one care for 


or | 


being cleansed | 


me, and to warm the world with faith 
and generosity ?’ It is generally the 
case that those who complain the most 
have done the least. 

A GREAT, a good and a right mind is 
a kind of divinity lodged in flesh, and 
may be the blessing of a slave as well 
as of @ prince; it came from heaven, 
and to heaven it must return; and it is 
| a kind of heavenly felicity which a pure 

and virtuous mind enjoys, in some de- 
gree, even upon earth. 

THE consciousness of work well done 
increases self-respect, stimulates the 
energies, elevates the aims, and exalts 
_ the character of the worker. While he 
is striving to accomplish some good in 
the world, a reactive good is entering 
| into his own life and being. 

DUTY stands for the most part close 
at hand, unobscured, simple, immediate. 
If any man has the will to hear her 
voice, to him is she willing to enter and 
to be his ready guest. 





THE true way to gain influence over | 


our fellow-men is t 


ro +> 


» have charity to- 
Ward: them A kind act oever 


stops 
paying rt Oo dividends. 


o 6 wok ‘a 
MEN of se Hooest disposition 


| their happiness with them. 





think | 
taemsel,es happiest when others share 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 
It is not easy to decide whether ' 








W. H. G—Men who marry sisters are in 
courtesy called brothers-tn-law; bat tn point 
of fact they are brothers in-law to the sisters 
only. They themselves are not related by the 
marriage. 

D. D.—When feeding the stride of the 
ostrich is from 20 to 22 inches; when walking, 
but not feeding, 23 inches; and when terrified 
from 1] to l4 feet. Taking 12 feet as the aver. 
age stride, they would accomplish 3 miles an 
hour. 


L L. D.~-Rost may generally be re 
moved from steel by immersing the article in 
paraffin ofl fora few days. When rubbed of 
use emery paper to give it a polish. If the 
rust be of long standing and deep-seated, the 
article should be refinished. 


Lena.—Stains in marble caused by oii 
can be removed by applying common clay 
saturated with bonzine. If the grease has re, 
mained some time it will have become 
acidulated, and may !njure the polish, bat the 
stain will be removed. 


RK. B. L.—A thoroughbred horse in Eng. 
land, accoriing to a& sporting authority, ts 
one, technically speaking, whose pedigree 
can be traced in every line of primogeniture 
to oriental ancestors; but a different rule has 
been adopted tn the United States, where « 
horse is now regarded as a thoroughbred who 
has five crosses of pure blood. 


J. C —Mummers are rarely heard of 
now. They were a Christmas institution in 
country places fifty years ago. They were 
bands of country folks who dressed them- 
selves up and went singing and acting a rude 
sort of drama, of which the origin fs not very 
clear. Some persons consider it to be the 
story of St. George and the Dragon. 

ATKINe —If the engagement has sires 
been broken off, it is certainly foolish to meet 
the young man in the way youdo. Unless 
you renew the engagementin a proper man- 
ner, you should have nothing more to do with 
him. You really should be the best judge of 
your own feelings. We venture to think, 
however, that you would soon recover from 
his loss. 

ELsik.—Use your own judgment in the 
matter. If heis all your fancy paints him, 
he might make a good husband, but matrt- 
mony is such a practical undertaking that it 
would be well to find out whether his claims 
lor preference are based solely upon good 
leoks and pleasing manners. These do not 
pass as “money of the realin,” when groceries 
and other housekeeping necessities are to be 
purchased. 

F. F. N.—A gibbon is a genus of ape 
sometimes called wood-walkers from their 
extraordinary agility in swinging from tree 
to tree. They seem to form a connecting 
link between the apes and the baboons. In 
height they seldom exceed four feet. Thetr 
arms reach to the ground, and when extended 
are twice the length of their bodies. They 
generally live in pairs. They are inhabitants 
of Malacca and Stam. 

SouTH.—You inquire as to the authben- 
ticity of Mother Shipton’s prophecy. The 
worthy named flourished in the reign of 
Henry tbe Eighth, and is said to have fore. 
told the death of Wolsey, who threatened to 
burn her for the prediction. There ts nothing 
resembling the “prophecy” recently attri 
buted to her in the story of her fe and pre 
dictions published in 1641, or tn that dated 
1797. The doggerel solid as hers ts a clumsy 
imitation of the peculiarities of tne verses 
published as hers at the dates pamed. Prov 
ably the old lady had nothing to do with 
either of the com positions. 


R. L R —!t is commonty supposed that 
the sudden and complete freezing of lakes 
and water-courses—not an infrequent occur- 
rence in northern regions—must necessarily 
be fatal to all their inhabitants. Recent €2- 
periments by a French scientist have proved 
this to be an error. He cooled the water tn an 
aquarium containing live carp to different de 
grees below freezing. At 0 deg. C. the Mshes 
seemed to fall asleep, but were not frozen. 
At—3 deg. they were apparently dead, but re 
tained their flexibility. The water Leing then 
gradually warmed, they revived, began to 
swim, and showed no signs of suffering. This 
would indicate that the polar seas, whose 
temperature never talls below 3 deg. C.. may 
be a congenital abode for creatures inured to 
this degree of cold. 

READER.—Do you think it is the duty of 
every man who comes into the worid, or your 
own duty, to get a clear conception of the 
scheme of things, anda complete phtlosopby 
into which all happenings will neatly at 
The inequalities of personal power, of oppor 
tunity, of wealth, of temptation, and the 
problems of sin and pain which we Gnd to 
grained in the very natare of things, ™ay 
worry every successive generation that likes 
to fret and fume over the matter. Can you 
not take things as they are, to begin with? 
Kelivion gives no promise of surcease from 
trouble. Its prime value is in enabling men 
and women to “bear the fills they bhave”—the 
martyr to endure, and not to question OF de 
mand a cessation of his sufferings. Ibe wae 
who begins his study of religion by = aking 


himself a critic of God from the first, sssul- 
ing that his own slender stock of Kno age 
precariously gathered during the few €xpe! 
mental years of his lite is lexjuat 
raigning the Eterna is not likely #& & 
much satisfaction I he literatu 

world contains full accounts of sims 
tioning by the wisest of men, and poet . 


pression of the profound forlornness to * 


itleads. You will not by your search!ng 
ravel “the master knot of human fate. 


sun 











THE WAY 10 MY HEART. 


BYD HC 





The way fs long «nda winding way, 
Thickset with briars and flowering thorn; 
Turn not aside from the light of day 
To tts shades forlorn 


Yet if you dare you may crnsh and kil! 
The weeds,and tne blossoming brambles 
part, 
And traverse through solitudes lone and still 
The way to my heart. 


Bat what ff you find when the Journey's done, 
And the night-wind tosses your iocks about, 
Andthe hills are gray,andthe pale tressed 
sun 
Has died, and the stars are out- 


Phat where you might tn the days zone by 
ijave found a palace of love « 

A heap of ruins upbratd the sky 
And the pitiiess night? 


sd matght, 





At Last. 
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rH\HE early shadows were cool and dewy 
There was all summer's warmib and 
fragrance in thé air, and 
promise of further beauty in 
nooks where the rich 
living rays. 
The bouse iteslf stood apart 


aonundant 
be gardsn 
sunligit poured its 


plantation, and ooly from itsupper win- 
dows could the cabins of the negro quarters 
be seen. 

it was not a iarge house, thongh like 
most Virginian dwellings it showed an 
ambitious tendency towards the architec 
ture of the “mansion.’”’ Trees were about 
itin plenty, standing im irreguiar tines or 
shady groups. 

Trees old and young, Sliyht and massive, 
ornamental or insposing, but always im- 
pressing themselves upon the eye, and 
“uggestive of that cool s:ade and repose so 
dear to the beart that ioves Nature anid is 
at home with ber in all her moods, 

It was asad and very troubl+«) heert 
that bead at last found refuge here. The 
heartof a woman sorely tried—one who 
bad learnt the meaning of desolation to !ts 
Tullest extent. 

There are women who regard sorrow as 








from tbe | 


| you will net be too much 


& vague suggestion of what ‘may be.’’ | 


There are others to whom it has become a 
reality in early life, and whose steps it has 
dogged with relentiess zeal. 

To this latter class belonged Anne Du- 
maresg ue—mistress of this old Virginian 
mansion, the beautiful and adored wife of 
Max Dumaresque, its owner, and mother 
of the merry noisy twins, who were at 
once the torment and delight of everyones 
on the estate of Felictite. 

Besides these twins, Anne Dumaresque 
had a son—the offspring of a former mar- 
riage—who was now twenty years of age. 
He was a handsome but somewhat mo- 
rosé youth, addicted to ststruse and 4e- 
vere studies—much given to solitude—and 
rarely seen without a bock in bis hand. 

His mother seemed sa!ways to regara 
him with a delerence timid and apolo 
getic. He appeared to siand in her sight 
6S ORE apart from and yet important in her 
life, to whom, in fact, that life in its pros 
perous tranquiiity was ever cffering lisel! 
a5 4n apology, Or au appeal. 

The strange position which his step son 
held in the bhouseh« was one which had 
often perplexed Max Dumaresque, but tne 
Flightest hint of such perplexity, or ir- 
QUlry as to ils cause, so distr 
that the good humored, easy-going Virgin 
lan had long ceased to notice, or remark 
upon it, 

it was the one shadow upon his perfect 
bappiness, but a shadow too light and in- 
consequent to trouble him very much. 

If the boy was gloomy and absorbed, or 
discontented witb bis position here, wby, 
there was uo use troublicrg one’s head 
aboutit. Youth was full of vagarice, and 
tm USt settle ils reai or fanciea wrongs to iis 
Own satisfaction. 

On this summer morning, 
light and shadow played at will al! 
thé smooth lawn, the wealih of roses, the 
tangled alleys of wild peac! 
Stephen Teliant sicod on the grassy 
Sward, exd iccked with si.mbre eyes 
and drawn brows over tbe 
scene, 

As usual, a 


rec bis wile, 


while yet 
over 


4 © ‘ 
ADC Waguoiia, 


beautifal 


book wasin his hanc, but 


his eyes were indifferent to its pages, and 
8 thoughts pre > pied y it tual 
[ até ha 
~ 
* 
tied him ba iZh & paseage of 


lime to those eariv vears when life bad 
been toilsome—hard—a tt ing of Dillerpess 


and shame; and yet again further bac<, (0 





the presence and voice of one on whow 
his chiidish heart had lavished a wealth of 
adoring affection such as his timid, sad 
faced mother had never inspired. 

This preeence—known by the name >f 
“father’’—a presence gay, joyuus, debon- 
nair, lavish of gifts carciess, careesing, de- 
lighbtful, hed suddenly vanished from bis 
life; and the loss had meant for him a sor 
row 80 deep, a trial so great, that it had af 
fected his wholes pature from that bour. 

What cap death mean toa young child, 
savé some chill and abstract shadow fal! 
ing between it and its cherished desires— 
Dringing darkoess and silence where ali 
was lightand sound? 

Gradually, as the brain awoke, as life 
became a reality, full of pitiful trials, and 
shadowed by unappeased bodily wants 
that were only answered by his mother’s 
tears, Stephen Teliant began to attribute 
all such trials and discomforts to this loss 
of his father. ; 

lt was a subject which his motber avoid 
éd discussing with him—one from which 
she visibly shrank, and the resuit of her 
reticence was to make the boy still more 
interested in the subject 

It was of this subject his mind was full 


ason this summer morning his sombre 
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eyes swept from point to pointof the sur- | 


rounding landscape, 

It was on bis Own doubts and misery his 
béart brooded, doubts fostered py sul er 
stition ands morbid babit of intr spec 
tion, a8 well as by the curious lore ana 
cult studies Se had so lorg parsued. 

A light step aroused bim from his ab 
straction. A hand touched his arm 

‘Stephen,’ seid his mother’s voice, “] 
wanted to tell you that your Aunt Althes 
has al last consented to come to us | 

hought you would be 
put it off so often.” 

Hoe glanced atthe appealing face liis 
own waa slightly stirred 


pleased She bas 


homoaved as if 

by someinward emotion 

“4 am very giad,” he said 

“When will she be bere? 
“To-day, 

laiest. Stephen,’ and again she touche 

his arm 


presently 
por h aps To morrow at the 


in that sppéealing way, 1) hope 
influenced by 
what she says on—on that subjort 

“]t is not wise or right, or he aithy, so it 


fe 


segins to meé, to attempt te will the vel be 


Lween the dead and ourvelyves They koe; 
their secrets till we join theoi—they have 
done their work and ’ 

“Mother,” he interrupted coldly, ‘it is 
nasless to discuss thia munal! 
upon It 
deep seated prejudice againet any new 
theory. Nothing in 
tal git or believes! withoutthe teacoers 


er; We should 


never agree There is 


thia world bas been 


suffering or persecution, 

“Noone Knows that betler lhean Aun 
Althea. She bas led astrange iife, as her 
letters Lat told wus, but wr su «(80 
gifted, s« Driljjimnul inté.iigent, would 
not sufler bei iigment tobe swaved by 


were ont 
balanced tor tha 

“] know you believe in her and ail he: 
‘ 4 


strange doctrines, ibururured Mire. bu 


maresquse, vervousy iaspiog and iti- 


clasping her sieuder fiigers 


‘“) often wish that I bad not eft ‘ ao 
pmitich to ber nD uencee@—at toast most lia 
press abie period of ilfe. Sine he y 
are Quice changed 

sole ij a (Dan, ‘ r r @per thing 
thap mere pb Cal 4€Dj95 
this J AS BUNGEE tela . ¢ ‘ 1 
the expression Of Seif tual it envy ms. te 
place hat Sel nia Paitin ‘ A' OG & MUTr- 
roundings and try to free it from the trau 
meis of iusposeéad Conditions, the i am 
very thankful [ am curuged ‘ 
anuswered. 

“Tbis life ie neoaly @ painful, yet a 
necessary probation for the fulure Wi ¢ 
are sO api to jose Bight of that, and pia 
all hopes and ambitions in jJusttuée su 
present f pumau existence.’ 

Aone Dumaresque 4igned, 

“Thatis just what your Aunt Althea 
says. | countess lam not ashameiof iet 
ting inysel! be mere:y happy, Stephen j 
bave had my Gark bours, and my triais 
and this prese¢ peace aud comfort is very 
sweet to meé.’”’ 

‘Because I met $ ji j y iia 
P é 4 ‘ 

¢ ns : 

: 
ror lia 

But, Stephe ) ” a érinyly, 

{oes I r f rs @ le 


yond —a 
ence,.”’ 


fuller and wore pe t «28 


“For which,” he said scornfuily, “men | 
fit themselves here by giving rein to every 
bestial enjoyment, every ignobie passion 
every seifish desire, yet expect by the 
alchemy of acreed, or afitof death bed 
remorse, to be transformed ints s new 
Entity capable of enjoying such a 
you describe. 

“Mother, do we ever think how near 
the Borderland is toua? If # 


life aa 


., HO Can 
we treat life asthe irresponsible, iimited 
sensuous thing the world base made of i? 

Poor Mra, Dumaresque 
ered as she stocd 


peled and shiv 
there in the giowilr 
morning light. He was terri 
of bers, 


e, this. 


He made bis 
enough by his 
surely he might 


own @Ristonee re 
fancies and Lheories; | 
leave herin peaos lo vr 
Joy the good gtits Fate bad at |e . ¥ 
éred upon her 
Unable to answer that last outhurs 
she made some hurried excuse and 
turned to the house, leaving tim wilh his 
auut’s letter to his band 
Stephen strolied down the shady ave 
nue, reading as he went 


being on the faces ofthe earth whom 


if there was one 


Strange gioomy youth loved, it was this 
Aunt Althea, 
She was bis faiher's sister, and muse of 


Lis boyhood had been passed under her 
care, When the cioud hung beavicet ver 
his mother’s life. 
Shbeiived row at Washiogton, wher: 
She supported hersell by Leaching and is 
turing. she baa never 


ehe had 


Iua@rried, tlhougl 
been fair @epough and 


enough to win favor in many aen's 


sight. 

Bul she al Ways maintalued tiat © bad 
no vocation for witenouod, tu8 pres ‘ 
to be free and untramiinelled, an: t lise 
her own lifé as mee tal teem \« er. lu 


America A Woman cau do this and 1 
Wiil s#y a word against her for so d 
Pierefore, Althea ‘Tellant hae Sele eas 
her own socléely, ollowed lhe bent of her 
OWN MC INAlLOOR, BOG pursed w 
elonale zeal apd calling that apjeosied to 
her inteilect, 
promised lo satisty her tnqu 


Intoxicated her fans or 
rinyw and ever 


TosSLi@SS mind, 


She was a Lira believer HO s>-calied 
Spiriluaiisnmi bliin isn (0) may bp © 
C imiunicatiol best Wetrdl beings of Le 
other worid and timose etil: « tmeed to tiie 


fuaelerial plane 


For years 806 bad invesityated (tus « 


ject with cior6 and ut flag gitiy Zz omi, i¥ 
Ing lO s@parale Loe pie Ohba ie) resented 
frou © protseat ity wl tt m ol ii.e 
parol iis representators 
Of rusu.ts fi ti it ‘ KMarity i 
trustwer. ean ens . ‘ 
2 4, sit 
Si bi | Pe fas 
iti ‘ al ; ‘ ; i 
tlia i x ; i < 
i ®ii ' iy y ¢ 
we j ‘ i y 
It aUIGi 
' 4 ’ 
t int 
wouldt f , * * 
* | iat ;'* i? 
littl t 
s 
| 
wa - 
iu 
ra 
Lrit i 
i it 
| ‘- t s 
” ‘ “ i i 
sj ‘ ‘ y 
will a 
to i vt . < ‘ 
’ 
jueries tha 4 ‘ f 
boul “i.e rvs 
Lio ir yt 
i @ilit r 
H 4 a 2 
L Wee & Kiva 
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e® received, and the nature of the mani- 
she told 


no third person of thom, as «he had a bor- 


festations ehe wilneseed, but 


ror of publicity, and a dread of the perse- 
euticn and curiosity and vulgar pursuit 
she would call down upon herself, were 


| these facts ever known, 


It wasto thie singular character that 


| Stephen Tellant had confided much of hia 


own perplexities and to whom he owed, 
in @ great measure, much of bis strange 
en husiasins and acquaintance with sub- 
Jeeta tbat donot usually commend them- 
seives to the study of the young. 

They had KepPL Up & Constant correspond 
ence » nce he had returaed to his mothers 
reot, hough for years they had not met 
ihe Knowledge Lbat at last ashe was to 
“ay a.ong promised and often postponed 


young 
Han from bis usual siate of gloomy seif- 


i 
Viel’, Wes sullicient to rouse the 


abecrpuon, and as he wandered now 
through the beautiful grounds of Felicite, 
Kaveitveelf upto this one sub 
she will surely beabie to ret ny doubts 
tobimsell, ‘Po explain 


haunting vision that 


from time t ie perploxes tne | dare 
Dot epeak of it to youe, ye he Privve of 
, nark neeif wae never more fatally 
pursued b rine@nting phantom, than | 
ave been thy thi ire“ 

it evenin of ” se day, Althea 
le arrived at Fejicileo. Tie charm of 
bee presenee brought «quite novel feel. 


iaration and ecacilement to the 


s wae so Tullo! iifeand energy thet 


her Very enthusiesmas ceased to be irra- 


thona vien conveyed in the giowing 
words that prang #0 naturally to her 
One ‘ 


posseweed to the full that gift of elo 


ju *e which, when allied to personal 
magueti« bakes an Orator irresiatibie, 
N mie j FpeakKer or yreat actor is 
ever wi i toils gilt. 

* The» sof Althea Tellant’s lectures 
Lad been less due to their subjects than to 
thie ar of the elurer, and before din 


ber Wes over thet nightat Fevleite, overy 


lndiv.duaiofthe partly was quite willing 
to in aside previous prejudices, and 
agree toatl, aller all, there might be w great 
tal more in spiritualism than they had 
eye slip pomed 


anol inere conjecture,’ she said. “1 


*oenak only « what | know wind have 


tr ed There are niany alee leacters, 
t wii) he Te CO il ze atruth by remuite, 
kayYlug f have 3 vilneseed eo 
wrent ba et trickery but,on the 
‘ i i ty a i +4 that ren 
, 
k t ion CA! tjj@ar 
spain? An ¢ | i aye 
. * they n Putl ade, ste 
#ail ‘ joie i> . ij na you mniy 
‘ Hieai fie atick ce rliabaa thin 
‘ 
4 yee om wits eal 
sree, t t pevwhal pale. 
‘ ‘ iy Alarinas the 
‘ ‘ re eonvinces the 
- 
' t 4t we have 
z it ‘ 4 imith om tfat 
! ry ‘ uriee 
y ‘ i re) an 
‘ ° ‘ 
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4 ' len 
, ‘ ne f inmvemti 
x 
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i ve Phe subject 
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awered. “Kach time I have sprung up, 
wide awake, and seen the same figure and 
heard the same voice. His gure, Aunt 


Althes, and bis voice—sseying only those | 


words I have told you: ‘My son, I live 
We shall meet agsin.’”’ 

“But, Stephen,”’ she esid impressively, 
“you know ths cannot te true He is 
dead—he died years ago. My dear boy, 
this is only a morbid fancy of your own, 
born of brooding on ome idea. 

“An for the dream or vision repeating it- 
nelf, that ia not singular at all. A fixed 
impression often produces such « result. 
Come," she added persuasively, ‘try and 
shake off thie mortid fancy, or you will 
become a second Hamiet You bave said 
nothing of it to your mother, I hope?” 

“Of course not,” he anaewered gloomily. 
“It would only distorb her. She could 
not bave loved bim, of she would not s0 
soon have forgotten his memory!’ 

The pale face by hia side Nushed slightly. 
A momentary indignation thrilled her 
voice as she wald : 

‘Stephen, your father was as dear to her 
as to yourself, once. Kut be forfeited all 
enteemn and respect by his own conduct. 
You were too young to understand what 
sins he con: mitted — what shame he brought 
on those who loved him. You have 
always chosen to idolize his memory, and 
we allowed you to do #0, but when you 
blame your mother for a courseof conduct 
that I frankly and giadly advised, 1 feel I 
must speak the trath to you—at laat.”’ 

He raised hie hand with a nervous ges. 


ture. 
“Do not tell me more,”” be asid. “The 


faith of years ls hard to shake. He lives 
in my memory as something very <differ- 
ent to what your words convey. He was 
the idol of my ebildieh heart, and I—at 
least—would believe im bim e#tili.”’ 

Nhe sighed deeply, and again placing 
her hand within bis arm, paced siowly to 
and fro, under the arching trees. 

“Do you really believe in this dream of 
yours, Stephen?" «he asked at inet. “Or 
in it that you wish to telieve ?’ 

“Il am as sure of ite reality as I am of 
my own,” he satd solemnly. “Nothing 
will convince me that he ie dead unless’’ 
: he paused—a slight shiver ran 
through bis frame, and his arm trembled 
beneath her light touch. ‘I nless’’—he 
went on with an effort—*'l had proof of 
his existence In another world. Among 
all those beings you have seen, and 
apoken to, Aunt Althea, why bas he never 
appeared? Have you never sought any 
communication with bia ?’ 

“You,” eshe esid quietly. “Often, 
Ntephen, but without success. Yet that 
does not surprise me, knowing, as I do, 

) «difficulties that bave to be encountered 
Oe both sides before it is poesbie to obtain 
satisfactory resulta 

“If thie world t« large enough to lose 
oneself in, to sink one’s individuaiity as 
arain dropin the ocean, think how vast 
and extensive is that other from whence 
our spiritual visitors retarn.”’ 

“If t could see of hear that he had 
xiven some proof of his inhabiting that 
worid, I might bellewe be was no longer 
in this,’ said Stephen gloomily. ‘Surely 
it is strange that among *0 many you 
heave reeognized and spoken to, one so 
nearly related has made no sign.’’ 

“It is not strange to me," said Althea 
Tellant quietly. “But it would take a 
long Ume to explain the why and where 
lore of this sulject | have spent many 
years in invemigations and am still far 
from convinced, 

“ji only know | cannot shut ny eyes to 
the existence of facta which bave come 
before them. I know there are sceptics 
whom nothing could con vinee even though 
‘one rose from the dead” to give testi. 
mony; but l am not prejudiced, neither, 
I fancy, are you.” 

“No,” be said, “I aa quite impartial. 
In Nature every fact, however small, ts 
significant and deserves investigaiion. 
Kewides,'’ he added thoughtfully, “I like 
to dwell upon the ies that the borderland 
between life and death i# not so far re 


moved.”’ 
Suddenly be paused and iooked down 


farnestiy at the serene sad beautiful face 


by his side 
‘Aunt Althea,”” be said earnestiy, ‘will 
you promimle me that if ewer you learn any- 
thing that would set my doults at rest 
if—ifheshould make any sign, 
such as you say the dead have made again 
nd again, (hat you will tell me at once?’ 
veg promine hat ” ngly ahe 
anewered 
heir ands am To then fe apart 
Silentiy ey irne? « went Peck over 
the dew.#et «ward, carrying each the bur 
Dim! (heughtsa 


den of their trou 
* 


Althea Teilant took her month's holiday 


| and enjoyed it. So did ali with whom 
she lived in the pleasure of those lezy 
languid summer hours spent in bem- 
mock or verandah, with nothing harsher 


| or more obtrusive to employ them then 
the perusal 
dainty neediework, or the desultory talk 
that the pleasantness of intimacy made 
pleasanter still. 

She did them all good, so they said, and 
hinte st departure were received with 
every form of opposition. 

Stephen alone was quiescent in the 
matter, for the very good and sufficient 
reason that he was to accompany his sunt 
to Washington when sabe left Felicite, and 
stay there during the winter for the pur- 


pose of atudy. 





She had suggested this, pointing out 
also the advantages he would derive from 
seeing sometbing of society and life ir the 
brilliant capital, and after brief debate 
Stephen had consented. 

The household at Felicite therefore sus- 
tained both loss and gain when the day 
of Althea Tellant’s departure had at 
last arrived, but beth Max Du. 
maresqne and his wife acknowledged to 
each other that they breathed more freely 
and felt life less melancholy and depress. 
ing when Stephen no longer made one of 
the family circle 

When that youth arrived in Washing- 
ton, his aunt found rooms for him within 
easy distance of her own domiciie. She 
wished him to be independent of her ways 
of living and pereonsl surroundings, 
while at the same time leaving him free to 
come and go as he pleased. 

It was a very different life from that 
which he had lived of late, and the re 
sults could not but be beneficial. Inetead 
of brooding over strange ideas, soiving 
problems, and stadying occnit arta, he wan 
able to discuss each and all of these sub 
jecta with wiser and older minds, 

He dismissed much useless lumber that 
had hampered his progress hitherto, and 
took up Instead intelligent, if some- 
what combative ideas, that for him had all 
the charm of novelty and the specula- 
tive enticements of the unknown. 

Contradictory as this statement seems, 
it wae nevertheless true, for what others 
asserted or verified by personal experience 
was often only a complete mystery to 
Stephen Tellant. 

Natisfied that he was interested and oc- 
cupled, and gradually becoming less en. 
grossed, Althea resumed her old life, and 
once more devoted her attention to her 
strange friend, whose magneticand mys 
tical powers seemed only enhanced by 
reat and change of scene. 


One evening when they were discussing 
gome of their favorite protnuema, Althea 
was disturbed by the announcement of a 
visitor. 

He refused bis name tothe servant, but 
declared his business was imperative and 
of the greatest importance. Althea was 
about to reply that he must call at a more 
convenient hour, when her friend inter- 
posed, 

She was agitated, and her nervousness 
impressed Althea strangely. 

‘“30,"’ she said. “This visit is of the 
highest importance. It is attended closely 
by death I feel it likes visible pres- 
ence. It bodes both good and ill to those 
you love,” 

Althea believed so firmly in Mra, Ka- 
sary’s powers, that she hesitated no 
longer. She rose, and went straight to 
the parior, where the visitor was awaiting 
her. 

The first glance at the bronzed and 
bearded face brought only a dim and un- 
comfortable memory of some resem biance 
to another face, but when the man turned 
aod spoke her name, the shock was so 
great that all her self command deserted 
ber, and she almost screamed sioud. 

The stranger seized her bands and half 
supported her, while that mastering ter- 
ror confused her startled senses. 

“Havel frightened you so?’ he said. 
“Didn’t you get my letter? 1 wrote trom 
Colorado before | left? I saw your name 
as giving lectures here in Washington, 
and I thought I’d like to see you all, and 
hear something of my——”’ 





She made a hurried gesture as if to stay 
the word. Her white face had a look of 


horror. 
‘After all theaé years,”’ she cried, “after 


your cruelty and desertion, after letting 
us believe you were dead you 
come here—to her! On Hicb 
ard—haven't yor ‘“ueed us «a misery 
enough 7? 

lie shifted uneasily from one foot to the 
other. 

“] suppose l was a bead jot,” he said. 


“But I’ve changed all that now Aithea | desperate life—had yet kept his heart 
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of books, the handling of | he was, and 80 fond of me 


| And I’m rich too. I’ve bad an uncom- 
| mon stroke of luck, and got more doilars 
| than I know what to do with. Then 1! 
| thought of the boy. Why, he must be 
| grown up now—such a cunning little cbap 
Heo’s the only 
| critter that was ever that, I often think.” 

The coarse tone and words, the atter 
change a rough and adventurous life had 
made in bim, strock on Althea Teilant’s 
fastidious mind as an added shock. 

The memory of all the grief he had 
brought upon those connected with bim 
was of less account now than the misery 
he had it in his power to bring again 

“Why did you not tell us you were 
alive ?’’ she asked coldly. 

“*] had too good reason to keep it dark,’’ 
he anewered, “and once having put the sea 
between me and those who were s0 un- 
Pleasantly anxious to keep me in 
my native land, I was only too glad to 
avail myself of the accijient that an- 
nounced my death. But | and faithfal 
old Potter, escaped fron that fire in the 
(jambia. Heaven knows where we drifted 
and what we went through—but that’s all 
past and over. 





“] made up my mind I'd never retorn 
to England again, and I never 62 pected to 
hear word of any of you,” he added 
hoarseiy. “Then I saw your name ana 
the impulse came over me to seek you 
out, and ask for news of Anne and iittle 
Steve,”’ 

Althea Tellant sank into a chair. Her 
thoughts were all confused. The know! 
edge of what she had to teli—of what he 
must know, sooner or later, appalied her 
with iis threatening of ruin and destrue- 
tion to present peace and well-deserved 
happiness, 

**You don’t give me a very warm wel- 
come, I must say,’’ remarked her unwel- 
come visitor, as he watched her agitated 
face. 

“Can you expect it?” she asked. ‘Your 
silence for all theee years has been pro- 
ductive of a terrible disaster. Anne, be 
lieving you dead, married, married again. 
She is a happy wife and mother. All those 
miserable years have veen atoned for, and 
in the midst of her happiness you come 
again as ite destroyer!’’ 

The gloom on his face deepened. ‘Mar- 
ried . . . "he said. “God! I never 
thought of that—of course, she could not 
know .. . shehada perfect right to 
believe herself free, and yet... ” 
and he laughed brutally, and an evil look 
came into his face, ‘i've got the best right 
to her, and I want to see my boy again. 
I’ve got the best right to her, and 1 want 
to see my boy again—my little Steve. I’ve 
always wanted to get back to him. I’ve 
saved and worked for his sake, that he 
might buy the old place back, lost through 
my folly—and here's this pile of doilers 
ready for him atany moment. Althea’’— 
and a look of determination came into bis 
tace—‘'I must see bim. “I don’t care a 
bang for Anne, or her new husband, but 
Steve’s my son, and | mean to have him. 
You know where he is? Tell me—and 
I'll not trouble you with my unweicome 
presence again. 

She looked up. The lamplight fell on 
her soft white hair, and the set lines of her 
colorless lips. 

“IT will nottell you,’”’ she said. “Your 
presence would only bring shame and sor- 
row upon bis life and that of bis un- 
fortanate mother. Remember I know ail. 
The story of your past—the bardebhips she 


fight unaided and alone.’’ 

“She bas managed to do very well! for 
herself in spite of it,” he answered. “Hut 
there, I don't care a rat about her, I want 
to see my boy. I’ve always feit we'd 
meet . . . some day.” 

“Can you not be satisfied with hearing 
that he is welland happy .. . that he 
lives under his mother’s roof with one 








| 


| 
| 


who has been indeed a father to him, and 
is worthy of his deepest love and re- 
spect?’ 

‘Which his own father never was—(God 
knows,” he said with a harsh isogh. 
“And so he’s—happy—and the wife toc, 
And I’m not wanted. Poor oid devil 
may-care Dick would have done ali of you 





} 


has undergone—the battie you left her to | 





| fa late * a 


| 


' 
' 


| @ better turn by dying, as you believed, | 


than turning up again.’”’ 

Again he laughed—but there was no 
mirth in the sound—no mirth in the 
bleared and bloudshot eyes that looked 


from the figure in the chair to the door 
beyond. A mist was before him. 

The light seemed wavering and on 
steady. He would lixe to have isughed 
aloud in mockery of bopes for ever to be 


unfulfilled, in memory of some lingering 
tenderness that in wild scenes, and wilder 
orgies—and much that was evil in bis 





| ower her head and shoulders. 











from utter vileness, and bis hand from 
crime. 

Bat at present bis only feeling was that 
he had made a mistake. That he was not 
wanted. 

That bis presence would only bring 
shame and misfortune on those for whom 
that lingering sperk of tenderness had 
been cherished. So easily it might have 
been fanned intoa purer, brighter flame 
- « « © @asily it was crushed out 
into the dark neas of eternal night. 

“Where sre you going, Dick?’ asked 
his sister, as suddenly he seized his hat 
and strode towards the door, 

“To the demon for whom I seem best 
suited,”’ be answered. “l’m not wanted 
by anyoneeise . . . that’s plain!’ 

The door closed on bitter laughter whose 
moczery echoed on her ear, and drowned 
her faint appeal. 

Whatever of hope, or kindliness, or ex- 
pectation hed lived in Richard Tellant’s 
beart died out in that wild laugh, and left 
behind it only the desperate resolve of « 
desperate man. 


= 7 * * * * 

It wanted half an hour of midnight, and 
Althea Tellant had finished the recital of 
ber visitor's errand and looked anxiously 
at Mra VFesary’s face for sympathy. Its 
gravity added to ber self-accusation. 

She could not help feeling that in her 
anxiety to averta calamity, she had lost 
sight of her brother’s own feelings and 
underrated the importance of his confes 
sion. 

“J wish I bad been kinder,’ she le 
mented. ‘Kut he went away so suddenly, 
He did not even insist upon knowing 
where Stephen was, as he might have 
done. And I don’t know where he has 
gone. I never asked for bis address.”’ 

Suddenly athought flashed across her. 
She looked eagerly at her friend. 

‘Could you follow him?” 
“Wonid it be possible ?’’ 

Min. Manary nestied back in her chair 
and held out her hand. Althea placed her 
own vpon it, and the two women sat there 
silently fora moment. Then Mrs. Eeasary 
closed her eyes and placed the hand she 
clasped upon her forehead. 

“1 can see streets ... ” she said 
abruptly, “and burrying figures. Stay, 
there is one figure, an elderly man . . .« 
dark . . . with gray beard and shaggy 
heir . . . I can’t see bis face. Yes... . 
You sre showing it to me. It is like your 
own . .. butolder,and. .. wicked 
. and desperate looking.” She shud- 
dered convuisivaly. ‘Death is very near 
him,’”’ she said suddenly. ‘It is in bis 
thoughts now . . . and follows close 
like a shadow. How quickly he 
waikes. . . . Oh, now he is stopping. 
it is at a iarge building ... many 
people are about. . . Ab! I have lost 
him. I cannot see any longer.”’ 

Her tace looked distressed. Althea Tei- 
lant sat quite silent, only throwing the 
whole force of will into the volceless en- 
treaty of ber mind. 

“Head the name... murmured 
Mra, Kesary. “Itisan Hotel. Ab, I can 
see now! Grant’s Hotel. What is this? 
Someone is speaking. ‘Don’t tell Stepben 
. - » Don’t tell Stephen. ... We 
shall meet some day.’ Now itis all dark 
again. I can see no more.”’ 

She sighed heavily, and opened ber 
eyes. The tears were falling down Altbes 
Tellant’s white cheeks. Terror had over- 
powered her severely taxed strength. 

“Ob what ought 1 to do. What most ! 
dot’’ she cried with sudden helplessness. 
“J had no right to stand vetween father 
andson . .. and I promised Stephen—” 

She broke off abruptly. 

“1 will go to bim,” she exclaimed with # 
glance st the timepiece. ‘He shall know 
that his fatber 1. alive.’’ 

“You are right,’ said Mra. Essary. “It 
but the house is near. - - 
and tell him,’ she added solemnly, ‘not 
to delay. Life and death walked band ip 
band where I followed. Shall I go with 
you?’ she asked. 

“No. There is no need,” answered Al- 
thea hurriedly. ‘It is so short a distance. 

. » » snd if he isin, I bave only to de- 
liver a meneage. I shall be back here in ® 
quarter of an bhour.”’ 

Nhe seized # lace shawl, and threw it 
Her white 
hair end ber white face looked ghostly 
agesinet ite shrouding blackness. 

The clocks of the city were striking mid- 
night as she stepped out into the street 
The sound fell ber ear witb startiing 
jistinetnesa. So mucb had happened in 
brief aepace of time. 


she said. 


‘ . . 


on 
“ 


Not till she stood in Stephen’s presence 
and saw the alarm and anxiety of bis face, 
did Althea Tellant fully realize what she 
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soa Doc 


bad undertaken. Jt was hard to put in 
plain and comprehénrible words, the 
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events and emotions that bad led to this | 


untimely visit. 

Stephen’s excitement was so 
that it incrersed her agitation. 

“Why did you not bring him here? 

. » Did be not wish to see me?” 

“You forget,” she answered, “tat | 
had your mother to consider. Think of 
what this news will be for her.”’ 

He tarned very white. 

“My God!’ he cried, below hia breath. 


Intense 


“This is awful. . . . What will she 
do?’ 
“If . . . If you eould persuade your 


father to keep his secret,” faltered Althea. 
“Oh, I know it sounds base to suggest it 
but we beileved bim dead for «o 
andbe . . . he was not 
He will tell you se 


long . . . 
a good man, Stephen. 


himeelt.”’ 
The young man sat there ailent, his 


head bowed on his arins. He was doing 
battle with the strongest feelings in his 
nature. When at last he 
and looked at her, it 


death. 
“I mnat see him,” he ssid, “theugh it 


wiil be to renounce him for ever. You 
are right, Althea. We must keep the ae 
eret from my mother, and beg him-to keep 


was colorless «4 





it too. It would kill her, I think, to know 
that ail these years " He stopped 
abruptly. “It does not boar speaking of. 


Tell me the address, Althea. 
soon as itis daylight.’ 

“fT . . . I think it is Girant’« Hotel,” 
she said hesitatingly. 


I will go ae 


' 


ES MSN 


lifted his face | 


' 


‘Are you not sure? I should not like 
to miss him.” 

‘1 am almost sure that was what 
what he said,” she stammered. How — 


could she explain that she had come to. 


know the address by clairvoyant means? 
He noticed her confusion, but she wae 
thankful he made no remark upon it. 

That he realized to the uttermost what 
this unexpected resurrection meant, «i 
could not fail to see. The cloud settle 
more darkly on bis brow. 

The difficulties of the position became 
invested with a tragic meaning that threat 
ened to rob him of sleep or reat, until euch 
time as that once desired, but now 
dreaded, meeting should take place. 

She left him, and went homewards, 
heavy-hearted and ill at ease. 

Stephen threw himself into a chair ty 
the window, resolved to await the dawn of 
the next day in sleepless vigil. Bat phiye! 
cal weakness often tests resolation 
severely, and towards daybreak he fell 
asleep from sheer weariness, 

Excited and unnerved as he had been, it 
was scarcely to be wondered at if the over 
strained brain presented fantastic and di« 
torted imager whose recurrence rotted 
sleep of its soothing powers. 

At last he sprang to his feet—a lond ery 
ringing through the silence of the room 
and of the house—ecold dews of terror on 
his brow, and his heart beating wildly and 
stormily. 

A third time had that dream visited him 
—@ third time that figure stood before his 
waking eyes, but now its whole appear 
ance was altered. 

A haggard, white faced man, voicelexr 
as the dead, gared at bim with mélancholy 
tenderness, and as he waited, spel! bound, 
for those familiar words, he saw it raine 
one ghoatly band and point to where tie 
réd blood dripped from it# gashed ana 
bleeding throat. 

Then—it was gone. 

The grey dawn filled sach nook af} 


tor 


spece; weird shadows drifted into dark 
ened corners. 
The suniess chill of the winter mornir 


laid ite coid breath on him, and sent hou 
Shivering and affrightenéd, to his eas 
ber beyond. Exhausted and #pent, !4 
threw himself on the bed, longing only 
for the welcome daylight. 
* = o * 


At the door of Grant’s Hotel, in —treet, 
an old white-haired man was standing 
His dim eyes gazed up and down the a! 
ready stirring thoroughfare, with the «a3 
bewildered gaze of one who Is #trange, 
and lonely, and infirm. 

A figure approaching witb hurried sens 
pau‘ed abruptly and startied him * 
more by a question that rang sharp y «6 
his perturbed thoughts. He raived 
eyes to bis interrogator then, with a hr are 
‘ 


OOoor rea 


ery, staggered back into the 


tering a denial which his own terror 
prompted, br whore usele ne 6 
Sever ae he et } ae ater aand gaz 
at the haggard face 
It was ao at angeély, start giy a “ 
ner face, that for a moment 


and cruel years roiled back, an j 


showed him only the young mater, # 
dearly loved, so faithfully served. 


‘Not bere? Are you sure?’ persisted 
Sephen Teliant “When did be leave? 
It je #0 early that—” 

He broke off abruptly. 

“You are lying,” he eaid. 
bis room. 1 am hi« son.” 

The olf man bowed bis head and 
waggered fee! ly up tue broad staircase, 

Already groups «f pale faced, fright 
ened rervania were yatiered in corridors 
and doorway*, speeking with bated breath 
and ehucdering wasps of something dread 
aod terribie that had happened, stamp 
ing the night with horror, and giving to 
the waking day the excitement of a 
tragedy whose detaiis were but vaguely 
surinined. 

Mtephen followed his conductor to a 
door at the end of the corridor, bul in 
sight of the whispering groups who 
watched with renewed curiosity for any 
treats development of the inystery locked 
within. 

The old man stood aside, and the young 
one passed in. 

The dead weight of fear pressed more 
heavily upon hia heart, and there was 
neither sound nor presence in this darkly- 
*llient chamber to give him greeting or re- 
lieve that overwhelming pressure. 

Involuntarily his eyes sought the bed. 


Take me to 


What lay there, dimly outlined, spoke 
out the tratbof hie vague and haunting 
feur, 

With a faint cry 
boried tis free in his cold hands, 

Mephen Tellantand his father had met 

at lavt. 


he sank henide, and 


me 


KEAKED UNDER GLASS, 


When a gardener wishes to rear delicate 
plants, be takes care not to 6x pose them to 
the pen air, He cultivates them under 
Kine. 

Of iate years asomewhal similar sys'enm 
han cOm6 WO be applied to the rearing of 
very delicate infants. 

A well known scientist and philanthro- 
piat Paris—M. Lion— baa 
founded an institution for this 
and is the inventor of a curious apparatus, 
by which the lives of ever sO many frail 
and puny children, that must otherwise 
have perished, bave been saved. 

An Englishman recently visited M. 
Loon'’s Insiivution, which is @iiuated on the 


remiaing in 
Purposes, 


| 


} 








lof ehbidren whe 
| Nice. 


up ae itis in « gises cuptoard. One of the 
nurses is ecming to take it ont. 

‘She will cover it up and remove it into 
that room with giess waile. The room is 
heated to s certain temperature, and there 
the child will be fed and comforted. 
When the nurse bas gt it off to sleep 
again it will be put back into its case, 

“This is « speciaily constructed apoon 
for feeding by the nose infants which have 
not yet acquired the power to awalliow.”’ 

‘How many children have you here 
onder treatment, and what are they re 
quired to pay?’ 

“We aiways have ten children, but 
being the children of very poor parents 
we exact no payment We also give a 
change of linen to each child that leaves 
the institution. 

“This it a philanthropic movement, but 
in order Ww covert.e expenses we ad- 
mit the putlie to see the treatment and 
charge a franc admission. At my inatitu. 
tlon at Nice thirty poor children are 
reared at the ecst of the municipality.” 

“How about the parents who can afford 
to pay?’ 

“They have the apparatus sent to their 
own homens, and pay © francs a month for 
the hire, The meceasity of separating a 
ebild from ite mother is thus avoided.” 

“Mut thie privilege is denied to 
poor ig 

“No, it in There are twenty ap- 
paratusen wet apart for the use of the poor 


the 
reert, 


in their own homer 

‘Are there any other establishments be- 
sides this and the institution at Nice?" 

“There are inetitutions at Lyons, Mar- 
seilies and Horaceaux. Through the in- 
finence of Prof. Virchow, the eminent 
physiologist, a temporary establishment 
has been opened at the Berlin Extibl- 
tion. 

‘Next year | intend tocpen an inatitu- 
tion in Landon. Here is a photograph, 
taken two and «half years ago, of a group 
were reared by meat 
that they areas fine 


You can “es 


(and well developed as any ordinary obil 


Heulevard Polseoniere, and was favored 

; 
ty the founder with a special inter 
view. 


“The system,” remarked M. Lion, ‘has 
teen in operation five years, and was fret 
introduced by me at Nice. During thia 
porads I have succeeded in saving 72 per 


cont. of (he lives intrusted to me, 
“You must know that many children 
are worn in a half-developed condition, 


and weigh no more than three pounds or 
four pounds, whereas they, should weigh, 
in pormal CrTrcummstarc os, from six pounds 
ty eeven pounds at the very least. With 
mere ordinary caré, such puny mices can- 
nit pomibly live. 

France, of every $0000 children 
gre born into the world exch year, 

140 O00 no' survive their birth 
more than « few 
There is, therefore, considerable scope for 
More than 100 


“In 
that 
abeont do 
hours or a few dage, 


the owe of my inv ntion. 


OO ebhildren a year might be saved by it 
n this country alone.” 

What is the nature of your inven 
tien T’ 

't in « large case mado of glass and 


on whieh the ebild lives shut up oan 
weight and «ize. 


ate 
th tt attains toa nerimal 
the cases ranged all round the 
-<f the apartment, and through the 

door you can sse the eniidren 


on their itttle white pillows, 
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“Tne al? With which each 
supplied is filtered fivetimes through co’ 
it ik Absolutely pure 


rece ptacie ia 


ton woo’, sotba 
a certain 
the receptacla 


that 


ae raised to Léniipera 


entering 


[tts 
ture before 
adtowatically maintained at 


and 
degres 
ol best. 


*hach witha 


further provided 
the alr 


CARe 14 
shaft, ao Lbal 
sng renewed, 


veullL@iion 14 COD- 
atantiv «t 


BADOVE Gach 


diagrau: card placed 
recep tacie ie very important, It describes 
the 5 yrens whi hh gach child makes Pie 
eiverea eof the body and thatof the 
a 4 & Woe f ne ni 
za 
. ad 
y 
¢ f ? 
y at “4 r yourself rou “earve 
A . i has just wakened uy and 
a erzying, though you cannot hear it, ahut 


dren.”’ 

“Indeed, they are. Mest of them would 

do credit to « baby show a : 
7 oe 

Coutts tT Kat it —A_ certain Iiterary 
Giertmnan whose manner of speaking was 
extremely deliterate, and who disap 
proved of tmipetucwity ofany sort in any 
clreunstances, tad an amusing experience 
in a restaurantone day, 

Howasa weil known figure among the 
patrons of thie particular establishment, 
as be eoldom dined any where elxe, and he 
wae penerally eerved Ly « writer who had 
Of speaking; but 
bis order and 


become used to bis way 
one Gay &@ new Waller lok 
brougit ie erg 

eald the gentle. 


from bis 


“) eannot eat this soup,” 


man siowly, not leoking up 


piato 
[he nan @eized lhe #oupe plate befora the 


customer could finish the sentence, and 
Vanished wits it 
He reappeared in A moment with 


another supply of the «ame soup, which 





he placed Vetore the gentleman, and then | 


an 
be the reason 
remaining untastoed, 


stood regarding him with 
lace, wondering what couid 

for tis @ertag 
eat this soup,’ 


I cane again slowly 


remaltKed (6 titerary man. 

‘Why not, «i077 What's the matter?” 
stann@ret the onhbappy waiter, who had 
boen 1 be Was eerving an tiiportans 
prersos 

| cannot eat th seoup,’ said the literary 
yentos calmly for the third tire, “be 

ais J have not oe yet been provided 
With afr” ; 
se 3 
fuuw Senvicw.—The essence of «a iife of 


wervice tie ite conecous anit, Most of ous 


are fii) of purposes ahi bh we pursue with 
various degree of energy. 
Weintend to earna living, to 


for our families, 0 attain some excellence, 


provide 


lo procure woe pleasure, gain an edu 
cation of @ fortune, #4 name OF & Pori- 
tion 

Kut it t<onig the few who hold ali their 
intention# «ubjeet toone controlling and 
fefinite purpome- viz, tM iivealifeof ser- 
¥ “* 

Ir fe) the word iteelf is distasteful to 
OU Ww ne ate it with servility and 
thraid f oa 5 , - eelf eaecrifi 
y o far ha COMPpuUulsion Can ever 

x 4 ‘ ‘ aot the hen 4 

f La A 
etl > _ 
- ‘ 
y Py ‘ 
ma “ «a ‘ ” r % 

ri, and will peep outand betray herseif 

one time or the otber 
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At Home and Abroad. 


The ‘Britieh army retarns for the last 
year show tht the total armed strength of 
the United Kingdom, inciading reserves 
and suxiliaries, was [43546 officers 
and men. The sverage strength of thia 
regular army during the year was 220 200, 
the highest for twenty years, and the 
number of puntehtnents inflicted was be- 
low the average. 

W hen General Back ner arrived at Louis. 
ville from Indianapolis lateiy, it waa no- 
tieed thathe did not have his corncob 
pipe. The General and hie pipesre sup 
posed to be inseparable. It is his constant 
companion. Heearries it in = cane, eur. 
moanted by astiver handie, which makes 
a receptacie for the pipe. The stem, near- 
ly a foot long, runs down into the cane. 
“What has become of the corneob pipe?’ 
asked a friend. ‘Oh, the Maasachnaetia 
boys took itaway from me st Indianapo- 
lis,’ replied the Sage of Gilen Iiiy; “they 
would not let me keep it, saying they 
wanted to hang it in their headquarters as 
a souvenir, and i let them have it.’’ 

A young man of Detroit who had read of 
wonderful feats performed by penmen 
who could write thousands of words on 
postal cards determined to eatatlish a rec- 
ord for bimeaelfia thie line. He secured a 
postal card, sayathe Deweit Free Pree, 
and without giving the paper any treat- 
ment, taking it as iteame from the pont- 
office began his task. Choosing the novel 
“Portia,” by “The Dachess,”’ for bis oopy, 
he began putting tton the card in char- 
acters so amall tbat they cannot be out 
lined by the naked eye He uses a satel 
penandapurpishink The card in not 
half filled, yet it ecmtaine ©) 2 worda. 

There are eome very interesting legends 
told with regard to the contents of the 
vanite of the church at Axium, the capital 
of King Menetik of Albyerminiz, It im de- 
claret that in these vauite the Ark of the 
Covenant is preserved, a8 weil as the 
tables of stone containing the Ten Com- 


mandments delivered to Moses upon 
Mount Sina! In atdition, there are said 
to be vast piles of papyri, which have as 


yet been untraneletet. The expianation 
of the presence of (heme treasures in the 
capital of the Curtetien Alyasinians ia 
that they were broagt | from Jorusaiom by 
the founder of U6 present dyunaaty, the 
firat Menelik who was of the 
(queen of Shem Aithough Meneli« was 
born after his wwther’s return to her 
kingdom, he was brought ap at Jerusaiem, 


the om 


whence he fed ints Atbyssinia after the 
sacking Of that city try Shiehek, King of 
Kyyp'!, carrying with him certain 
treasures from the Temple which were 
threatened with destruction and defile 
miant, 

One of the moet curious ioduastries in 


the world ta the production of alitgators 
in Florida. The attention of the United 
Htates Fish Comitsieton baw recently been 
drawntoit. Toe vaiue of the welligeto.'’a 
akin in Fiorida is #0 greet that they are 
becoming Cares, and their ultl- 
long te delayed, 
unless means are taken to artificiaily pro 
hem Het ween In 0 inms,— srt 
leew than 2 4M (Oe) @ liggetors were killed in 


already 
mate extinethon canna 
duce and 
isn ain in Fiortiijan a peclon 

heb i hardly to be 
the miligator, except 
by the shape of ite head sud certein 
anatomical pecaliarities It wrows larger, 
and sometinves attain 4 jength of eigtteen 
feet. In alilgator faring, (he eggs 4:6 
hatched in ineutators, Tuoey ere atrout 
the size of goose egge. They are placed in 
bores of sand, and covered up. They are 
then exposed ty the raye of the wun, and 
hatched. Alligators 
yours «af 
A tweive feet 
te eeventy he 


bk lorita J uere 
of true croeodl 


distinguished trom 


in « few 
wrow very somly 
they are ony tee feet song 
way pr mead te 


Gays are 


at Ofieen aK", 


alligator i 


years old Piey are eupiemwed to Krow an 
iong am they iive 
————_—_ 2 
How's This«! 
Ws ’ if je ward for 
‘ vy 
if 
4 I ; 
” “ , j 
v.* 
“ 
‘, 
v 
act 
s eur 
f ‘ 4 ter bot tie 
4 y ws tate j wet cia (tee 
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house was a great success, She list 
tened with breathblers interest to the 
story of Toby's danger and fear, and made 
up ber mind never to terrible 
House was the piace for ber 
very fast, and be 
Soon they 


= thought her Journey to the doll’s 


run such 


tieka. 

Sheand Toby grew 
came more playful every day. 
were big encugh to ren vpelaires, and then 
down and 
14% between the rails 


they would c ouel try and 


catch the chiltlren s 
This was great fun 

And if someotines the sharp 
went in too far and caught bold 
thing that was nota stocking, (the kittens 


littie clawe 


of some 


did not care 

Ihey thought the outcry whieh f liowed 
was partof the game. 
jay Topsy went 
than she bad ever been before. 


tiie «to 


farther upstairs 


fine 


It was warus weather, ai r+ a 


wodows were Open, and eVveryol.8 Was 


noing abont and seemed very busy 


ru 

Mother was getting together «il the win- 
erclothing and packing I saay unts 
( 1 wealher caine again 


Thi« ie fine: | will bavesometun now 


said Topsy as she pranced in at the open 


door [here was # large tox standing 
open tip the middie of the room 

although it 
with that 
by-and-ty A uttering 
on caught ber eye. 


and roti 


fiat was rot interesting, 
half Milled 


toake a soft bed 


‘ae things would 
end of colored ribt 
In a moment 8Le bad seized If, 


gover withit upon the Moor bit ant 
eratened it til she was tired. Then s 
tof of while lace waved tempting. y Tee 
feone er 

In about two mlnules il We rr to 
sired ihen a handful of bright Cutlons 
rolied cutoff somebody's pocket upon the 
fi r, and Was tet Popsy happy? 

Sie went scampering after the preity 
playthings im high glee and rolled then 


>the cracks and behind the chairs until 


they were wil lost. 


Next she jumped upon the bed, for 
everyone Was too busy to notice her, Now 
and then nurse said, “You tirescme eat,’ 
and made wa dart at her. 


But Topsy dashed uncer the tad for 
safety, and as she cid not noOoWw what 
“tiresome ' tneant, 6b6 Waa Just as well 
pleased as ifsle bad been cailet a ‘“darl- 
itis 

Othe bed wes a queer fluffy, farry 
thing Topey was half afraid of it. 

Sie walked all round it silewaye like 
eral, thinking if was going & timp, batit 
key i quite «til So preeentiy one sft lit 

ack paw came ouland Louched it ever 
wo gently. 

Wien she bad done that, Topsy backed 
as faraway as she could, and ere led 
duwn to see what would happen. 

But nothing bappened, so she tried 
again, patting it quite Sard ihis time 
finen ‘Topsy grew very braveand hada 


grand game of romps with the furry thing. 


Quit alotofthe tur came off; and Topsy 
thought that was very funny, for her 
mother sfur did not eome off ike that 
wi they played together, 

Ky this time Topsy was quite tired, and 
l ket about fora nice piace in which to 
sleey 

Ailatonce she spied a round hole in the 
thing she had been playing with Sbe 
crept earefully to, and before she had 
gone wany steps her head came out at the 
otber end 

She looked very funny berseifnow, with 
her head out atoneend of the mut and 
her tati at the other. 

Soon #be curled herself up ike @ ba! 
ari went fast asleep. 

Ky and by nurse caine in, in a great 
hurry She snatched upali the thing» 
that were on the bed, tossed theu: into the 
box, Samed down the lid, and pushed 
the Dox back Into @ corner 

‘What ie the matter?’ cried Topsy 
wie woke upwhen thelid went down 
“How dark it is, and bow siill! I don't 

aif like it.’’ 

Soe crept tofthe mul? and ate r 

‘y the toy ! x 

4 uy gieau [f davligti came I x 
a Ca. he peeped Ul roug! “4a 

was 
y ad x i“ » - 
\ tO sleep agar Ww ‘ she awoke 
I ne it was quile dark, 


She wanted to stretch, but there was not | saw « large iake with a@ little boat on it 
room enough for that; and she bad never | waiting for her, she was sure it was for, 
teen so dreadfully hungry in «il her life. because it bad Jessie on it in great let 
She was very miserable, and wished she ters. 
bad stayed downstairs with ber mother. | She jumped in, andthe boat took her 
She kept on erying as loudly as sbe could right to the other side, and there she saw 
for a long time, but no one heard her, and the fanoniest littie man standing—bis skin 
at last she went to sleep again. _Wasall dried up, and be bad such enor 

Topsy passed a wretched night, and mous ears, and wore a red cap. 
when morning came she felt quite weak | “‘Weil, Jessie,” said the little man, “I 
| knew you were coming to see me to-night, 

and I'm real glad tosee you, my dear; it 
will be a pleasure to show you over 

Dreamiand.’’ And be took off his cap and 

made such s quaint little bow, it nearly 
made Jessie laugh to see bow funny he 
iooked. 

* Come with me, Jessie, and I wil! show 
you some of my dream sprites who are 
just ready to set out earthward—you must 
be quick. Don’t fall over that little nan— 
he’s hunting for his dreams; he’s always 


from bunger. 

The long bours passec slowly by; people 
went and came outside, but no one came 
to set poor Topsy free, and she began to 
think she would have to die, 

Bat just as it was getting dusk she beard 
her mother’s voice. Sucha ss range mew 
she pave 

‘L ve ioet my Topsy; does anyone know 
w bere ehe ste 
Kut people did not under 


the stupid 


s and, =) Mother Tabby had to go on |ook- 

ing by hereeif the last, for be believes dreams ars the 
r: pes cried with all ber might, and her sweetest which are (aken from the flowers 

mother came nearer. with the evening dew upon them.” 


And 80, chatting allthbe way, the littie 


“Im bere, mother—shat upin a borria 
king led ber to where a great army of 


id & x,’ she said. 
You woeuld not bave known +*be waa Sprites were all waiting. Each one of 
<a} ing that, but Mother Tabby did. them carried a bundle wrapped in a 
~ pushed the door open with her nose, Spt ier’s web, which her guide hastened 


to inform her were bundles of dreams, 


ani came ropning across the recom, pur- 
ring aii the time ‘Nearly all dreams,” said the king, “are 
My dear child, how did you gettnere?” wade from flowers. This one,’’ pointing 
be eal to a pure white bundle, “is from the heart 
“f don’t know, motber: oh! do let me Of the white rose, and that darker one yon- 
” der with thelovely perfume is from the 


ut—i'm se hungry 
Doeyv tried to kiss each other through the 
crack, Dut it was not big enough for that. 
fotoer Tabby stood on her hind legs 
andi smeitall round the lid, trying to find 
another She jumped on the top, sbe 
crept underneath, but all was of no use. 
“Lionust try and get someone to come,”’ 
said, and ran to the door, 


violet; but theee are oniy for good cbild- 
ren. 

‘Ugo! we make some dreadful ones 
sometimes: justlock at that sprite with 
bis band.e thers—ne’ll be glad to get rid 
of it. 

“He has been all the afternoon boiling 
netties in cabbage water—that’s for a littie 
boy who was naughty to his mother this 


hole. 


Hut though she had got in, she could 
bot get out that way, 80 shestood there Moroing, and this was made from the 6yer 
ving until @ little yirl, called Giadys, Of @ bawk and @ pig’s tail; be will fallina 
asic diteb and stick there all night. But! like 


sending dreams best to the poor littie 
children who never see a green field, we 
use ail the daisiesand buttercups for them, 


“Whatcan bethe matter with puse? | 
must co and see,”’ 


Soe ran up-talra and found ber. 


“Poor puss! were you shut in?’ she 82d all night long they waik through 
waid; “come along.” the meadows. Ah! they are happy 
then.”’ 


Hot instead of coming along, Tabby ran 
back into the room, looking at Giadys 
with such wistful eyes, thatthe little girl 
followed ber. Then Mother Tabby said, 
‘Speak, Topsy—ilet ber know where you 
are 

Dopsy gave a very taint little mew and 
feiacys quickly opened tor box, 


| The king clapped bis hands, the first star 
showed in the sky, and alj the sprites van. 
ished. 
Then he tarned to Jessie and asked her 
if she was satisfied. But she was not. 
“There is something else I would Jike to 
know, please sir,do you send dreams only 
to chlidren ?’ 


“Onl poor Topsy!’ ehe cried. 

Mather Tabby did not waste time taik- “Oh dear no,”’ anawered the little mar, 
ing Soe jumped on the box, seized | “*e send them to everyone; but big peo- 
fopsy by the back of the neck, big assne Pie watt for their dreams until later. 
was. and carried ber downstairs. When it is quite dark and stili, another 

They did pot sieep in the big basket band of sprites goes forth. 
now, but on a nice soft cushion ia & cor- “Sometimes the night is so dark that 
ner. Mother Tavoy laid Topsy down and ‘hey lose their way, and dreams get 


mixéd, and often some very funny things 
have happened, Jessie; bul you must come 
back when you are bigto see ail these 
dreams go out—lam going to send you 
home now.” 

Jessie thanked bim very much for in- 
Viting ber back again, and asked him if 


her, while Ciladys quickly 
col some bread and milk. Topsy lapped 
a iitie milk, very slowly at Orst; then sne 
nibe bread, and quickiy finished 


began tO lick 


(,ané 
ita. up 
After a lillie wore 


licking and purring, 


mother and child curled themselves up 
wether and wentto sleep. Topsy was “%® must return through the long avenue, 
etil, bungry when she woke up in the “Ob no,” said the little man, ‘that was 
moruing, bal atter she bad her breakfast *®® avenue of sieep, the true entrance 
she was as saucy as ever, and quite ready '2'° Dreamland, but Lam not going to 
for # row p send you back that way. Lie down on 
Hatas long as she lived, Topsy could | ‘is mossy bank—now shut your eyes,” 
az6d \ get into a box. And Jessie felt someone bending over 
‘sialldanaccllciiedlteicacineiacinatinil ber, and then a kiss; she opened ber eyes 
IN DREAMLAND, —and there she was in her snug little bed, 
her mother bending over her and the suv 
streaming in atthe window. 
BY J. ©. 


“Whaca long time you've siept this 
morning,” ssid her motner. 





WOOD NIGHT, Jessie, you'll be asleep “Why, mother, I’ve been to Dreamland 
( in hve minutes,” said nurse as she 4nd seen the funniest little man, sod 1m 
I tucked the iitte girl in her cosy KING Dack again some day.’”’ 
white ted. “Very weil,” said her mother, laughing, 
“No nurse,” said Jessie, “I'm not going “Only you must prowise me one thing— 


tO sleep t nignt—I am going to keep wide a&.ways be back when nurse comes to dress 
aWake aod find the way into Dreamland. you. See, bere she is, so jump up. 

Now gO away and be sure and don’t call — 

ine back: when I'm going to sleep i’ll keep TakIrLes —There are many little things 
my eyes quite open, then I’)! be certain to !m the househoid, attention to which is in- 
Nurse laughed, and telling dispensable to bealth and bappinesa. The 
way into Kind of air which circulates in a house may 








eee the way.” 
ber she would quickly find her 
lbreamiand, left her. 


Jessie kept ber eyes very wide open, she  8'r, 80d Dot many people know anything 


was sure ebe did; she watched the fire #Oout it; yet if we do not provide a regular 
light dancing on the walis and making | SU¥pp'y of pure sir within our houses, we 
seach strange shadows which she watched | 8ba!l inevitably saffer for our neziect.; 

juite a li ng time, when all at once she saw A few specks of dirt may seem neither 
a long « from  *re nor there, and aciosed dooror win- 


venue of trees starting right 
‘ dow appear to make little difference: but it 


f er bed 

“as “ nto Dreamland ther uRy msk® the ditlerence ofa life destroyed 
a g svotber au te, | by ver, and therefore the littie dirt and 
at nmenced run the iitt.e Dad cir aré very serious matters. 
e avenue an’ gut ¢t dé removed accordingly. 
? ft nf 
ran for such «a ng way, everything The whole of the houseboid reg Uuiations 
: ’ are, taken by ther i i t 
Was so Still and silent, that she was quite L y emseives, trifles—bu;: 
irifes tending to an lmmportant re 

pleased when she came to the end and | sult. 
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THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 








German silver was invented in China. 
Germany has six million acres of 


forest. 


The florin, one of the most useful of 
modern coins, originated tn Florence. 


About 300 deaths from accidenta] 


poisoning occur in England every year. 


{Indianapolis bas a refuge for sick, 
maimed, aged, homeless and lost dogs and 
cats. 


The d livery to the House of Com- 
mons Post Offiice ts said to amovnt to between 
7 000 and 10,000 letters dafly. 


A cubic foot of newly-failen snow 
weighs 54 pounds, and has twelve times the 
bulk of an equal weight of water. 


In Prussia it has been found that the 


average duration of a Jewish Iife ts five years 
longer than that of « Christian. 


The assessed value of farms in the 
United S:ates in 1880 was over ten billion and 
in 1900 over thirteen billion dollars. 


Gas engines are now in use up to 300- 
horse power, and their manufacture of S- 
horse power and upwards ts contemplated. 


A recent admirable adaptation of a 
useful invention for people driving out on a 
dark nightis that of making harness “jumit- 
nous.” 


In Japan wrestling is the most pop- 
ular sport, and such exhibitions are patron- 
ized in yreat numbers by all classes of so- 
clety. 

In China all. wines are drunk hot. 
The thrifty Chinaman bellewes that heated 
wine intoxicates wore expeditiously than 
cold wine. 


Inoculation with gradually increased 
doses of venom to indnce immunity from 
snake. bites has proved very successful in re- 
cent experiments in India. 


All the doors in Jobn Kipp’s house at 
Cedar Bayou, Harris county, Texas, were 
opened and a itd of the kitchen range was 
blown off by a bolt of lightning. 


london busses are drawn by Amer- 
ican borses, thousands of which are imported 
annually. English breeders will nos raise 
horses strong enough tor the work. 


The most powerful guns now made 
fire a shot from twelve to thirteen miles, and 
Krupp’s yvreat 130 ton steel hurled a shot 
weighing 2600 pounds a few yards over fifteen 
miles. 

Calico printing originated in India. 
It was imported into Holland by the Datch 
kast India Company and spread into Ger- 
many, It found its way into England in the 
17th century. 


Pencil tracings cannot be affected by 
acids. There is no solation or agent known 
to science which can di<solve pine carbon or 
its equivalent, plumbago, cf which Jead pen- 
cils are composed. 


A swarm of bees, -he other day, took 
possession of a big grocery store in Logans- 
port, Ind., and, after driving out the clerks 
and customers, ate twenty pounds of honey 
that was exposed for sale. 


An Englishman in India has arranged 
electric wires about his house as « protection, 
not against burglars, but against snakes. 
Should one of the latter attempt to enter, it 
would receive a fatal shock. 


Half a teaspoon‘ul of sugar will nearly 
always revive a dying fire, and unlike the few 
drops of coal oll which servants are so fond 
of using, and which have caused so many sad 
accidents, it is perfectly safe. 


Among the wilder tribes of the Cau- 
casus every child is taught to use the dagger 
ulmost 48 sOen as it can waik. The children 
first leurn to stab water without making « 
splash, and by incessant practice acquire ao 
extraordinary command over the weapon. 


In some parts of the Southern States 
the graves of negroes are decorated with the 
medicine bottles used by the deceased during 
their last illnesses. The surviviog relatives, 
when visiting the graves, often discuss the 
effects of the various remedies. 


The dress of a iully «quipped diver 
weighs 16945 pounds and costs about $3. The 
thick underclothing weighs *}, pounds, the 
dress itself 14 pounds; the huge boots, with 
leaden soles, 32 pounds; the breast and back 
weighs 80 pounds, and the helmet 3 pounds. 


The experiment of introducing rein- 





S6CIn & Small matter, for we cannot see the | 
| purposes at once practically useful and di 


| rectly civilizing. 


der in Alaska bas been a complete success. 
The animals are increasing very rapidly, and 
will soon supply the natives with excellent 
and abundant food, besides serving other 


The President of the British Library 
Association in his recent annual address 
stated that during the past twelve months 
£100,000 had expended on pablic |! 
braries, and that fifty tree librartes had bee 
projected, founded in Great 


been 


or ope ned 


A tarmer i he South of England 
whos ottage e distance from & 
tne ght ring villages, bas trained i's 
whit the way, is a spaniel), to trot t 
the South western Kailway Station, and th 
pick up the London paper, which the gua! A 


| of the train throws to_him. 
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BY WwW. W. Lone, 





The mournful winds are walling 
Like spirits of unrest, 

Amid the bare and leafless trees, 
And o'er the river's breast. 


And my beart ts very lonely 
For summer's golden days, 

When you and I together roamed 
Down cool green woodland ways. 


——e 


AMONG THE SEALS. 








Seal fishiog in both oceans is essen- 
tially the same. In the Atlantic in the 
latter part of February the great herd 
of about half a million has come South. 
The seals produce their young upon the 
floes, or pans, within a few miles of the 
shore. 

The parent animals swim about in 
pursuit of fish, and contentedly follow 
the ice wherever it drifts. The young 
grow surprisingly rapicly. At the age 
of 3 weeks they have attained about the 
size of a bulldog, and replaced the white 
fur of infancy with tle dark coat. 

Seal ships from Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia and the neighboring coasts sail 
early in March. By that time the ice is 
well on in the process of breaking up, 
or “spawning abroad,’’ and navigation 
bas become possible. 

About the middle of March the ki'l- 
ing begins. As the ships approach the 
sealing grounds the final preparations 
are completed. The long watch is be- 
gun, which is not relaxed until the ac- 
tive cruise is over. This watch, lasting 
from dawn till dark of every day, is 
kept up by one man alone. 

His importance is recognized in bis 
rank, which is next to that of the cap- 
tain. From the shape of his station of 
observation at the masthead this indi- 
vidual is known as ‘“‘the barrel man.’’ 
He is provided with as fine a telescope 
as can be procured, and skill in its use 
is one of his most important essentials. 

Another part of the preparation is 
the division of the ship’s crew, 200 or 
300 in number, into four watches. Each 
is put under command of a master of 
watch, and is organized into boats’ 
crews and other small divisions for the 
performance of the various duties aboard 
ship. Itis the perfection of these de- 
tails of organization that brings a ship’s 
work to the frictionless system that is a 
landman’s surprise. 

When at length seals are sighted the 
word is passed down from the masthead 
as quietly as possible. Old seals may be 
disturbed by a shout at a distance of 
miles; further reason for caution exists 
if the observer is within hearing o 
other ships. In the latter case the first 


WAILING WINDS. | 
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men burry about their work of execu- | 
tion with energy, abated only after the | 
last of the living seals has escaped into | -———. 


Femininities. |  PRasculinities, 


th , ; ; 
A ater : | Nell: Jack is awfullly cold-blooded. *Nebber call a bad man a liah,’’ says 
e victims are then skinned and the | Belle: Why don’t you advise him to eat flan. | Brother Wackina. “Yo! might talk yo'self to 

pelts heaped together in stacka, sur- | "*! “*kest | death.’ 


rounded by the ensigns of their respect- | Swimming is to be the new amusement Nodd: Four of my wife's relatives 


ive ownerships. These stacks by the of the London Board School children in thetr | are staying at my house at present. Todd 
¥ | learned letsure, Where are you staying? 

wa . - . i 
y, are another of the objecta desig- “Still a bachelor, Winters?” “Yes.” 


nated by the usetul term ** >” @ | omecstee se ahete « 

“pan” of pelts, like a “pan” ie seals, Rs ee choice? Both. My necessity, 
is the supporting flat cakes of ice. We 
have the same usage in ‘‘pan of bacon.” 
It is seldom that a pan marked by a 
flag is molested; feeling on the eubiect 
is prohibitively strong. 


“I do not believe that I have a friend 
inthe world.” “So you have been trytng to 
borrow money, too, have yout" 

Colonel John 8S. Mosby claims that he 
Invented the phrase, "The Solid South,” and 
that he used (¢ firston August 12, 1876, tn ad 
vocating the election of General Hayes, 


“Try our ‘next morning’ remedy. 
Your headache cured while you watt." This 
stgynificant placard appours in the window of 
& Boston druggist. 

There is at present, a fancy for 
mother o' pearl decoration for gowns of 


After stacking up the pelts as de- heavy material, and the soft and pretty pro 
scribed, all hands hurry back to the ship duct is, consequently, in brisk demand 
to continue the search. After hours of | “Can you darn stockings, Maria ?’’ 
rushing about over a slippery footing, he noes becoming confidential, “Ll donut An lowa man bet $10 that he could 
handling and skinning the heavy bodies | pm ; robeene ted <aee ae ; ar agehen ho MO) ride the flywheel fn a sawmill When hia 

| ‘ *¢ 3 % She replied w Paiggnity 7 
of the ane aad ' 3 - widow paid the bet she remarked, syn i 

. An = per raps a scuffle with ‘I doan’ like er man,” said Uncle | thetteatly: William was a good, kind hus 
& rival's crew, it is only natural to think Ebon, “dat seems ter git bis chief religious | band, but he didat know much about tly 
of rest. But at this point the hardship | comfort by regyahdin’ Heaven ez or place dat | ¥heels 
only begins. ‘s enemies is gwinter wanter git inter an 

Fn can't." 

The seal laws limit the time for kill- Family d ctor Y { 1 t 
5 : f QUCLOr : our Wile necds ou 
ing to : : : 

8 , & ee wens; is air ett asnenper door exerci-e more than anything else. Hus | thing the teacher only anys: "L wonldn’t do 
there is not the slightest relaxation of | band: But she wan t go out What am Ito | that, Johbnny;" but in the day school out 
eflort until the time is past. So, though | 4°? Poctor: Give her plenty of money to | Comes the ruler 

, t ith. 
a crew may not have time to get even a |” 7? ~'" 
cup of tea, if a second ‘‘pan” is sighted, 


One of the oldest love letters in the 
world fa proposal of marriage for the hand 
of an Eeyptian Princess. [tts in the Eritteh 
Museum, and is in the form of an tnsertbed 
brick nhout 400 years old, 


Little Johony says he likes his Sun- 
day school better than he does his day sehoo!l 
In Sanday school he says, when he does any 


Sandy: Peggy. am sayin’, Peggy, wull 
He, playfully: How old are you, | a kiss yer choek? 


in a ‘ Miss Brown? She: I can not tell a ite I Pewxy: If ye dae Pil skreteh 
it is attacked without delay. He: Oh, 1f this ts the case, I will not tuke « Sandy: Oh, dinna akreteh! 
2 mean advantage of you. | withdraw the ques Pewuy An’ don't you Kiss tine on the moot, 


Force OF HaAntr.—It was a quaint | tion. 
and singularly wise remark by a mod- In Switzerland, it is said, they will It is said that when William Dean 
erp essayist that no one’s eXampie is as | Pay higher wages toa milkinaid who can stog llowells, the novellat, decides to writen novel 
dangerous to us as our own, for when to the cows than toone who cannot. Thi« ia | On any particular phase of life he orders all 

: ; done on the principle that bad treatment of a | the clippings on that subject: that enn te 
we have done a certain thing once it 18 | cow injurtously affects its milk, found, and the tnetdenta thus obtatued fur 
so much easier to do it again. It is the There is quite a rage tor silk petti- | """ t* Kroundwork of the story 
first step which counts in evil as well as | couts, black, colored, and particularly tn Thirteen postal cards delivered at one 
in good. plaid. The tartans are many, and belong to] time to the Chtef of VPollee of Kanans ¢ ity, 

. 4 all Clans—-several to none, belong the biilifant Kan, were found to be the flrat part of a 
‘ a oe of human nature to imagination of the manufacture: letter the balance of which on twelve more 
orm habits, to run in grooves, is one of 
its most marked characteristics. For- spoons the stain caused by caus has often 
tunately for us it has its yoou side as | been a source Of domestic despats Both the dooed 
well as its bad side. If we can only too | OrsP*'r and the statin can be removed, the “Ob, doctor, I shall never reeover!” 
easily form a habit of petulance of ill- latter by applying enls with a sate cloth ‘On the contrary; you are bound to reeower 
‘ , ° ‘ te 
, - ln Japau smali children of the poor, | The stattatios show that out of hundred 
ape, ee ey irying, wen " who have the giftof straying and no norace | Ce*E* ONO Ke to well, and, ae I hay lrendy at 
habit of self-control, and each fresh vic | to look after them, are safeguarded by tbe 
tory over ourselves is easier than the simple precaution of hanging lnoels round tally, you must recover Stutiatios newer wo 
first their necks which tell thetr names and ad. | *TO"* 

me bit cf a ae ld t dresses A story is told of a literary man who 

eae <5 Segeenree es oe we Woman’s rights are at last recognized, | 7pert two months talking good marketable 
safe to say, of as much importance to The decree prohibiting French pest ofice | ternary matter into a phonograph, and then, 
any great man as is bis genius, Not | mistresses from marrying has been rescinded. | dion en he ntte an Mg ' ps hts _ rk trar 
that any amount of application can To strike the fron while tt is hot. 319 of these ecorthbed tomannsertipt, he diacovered Chat the 
. s ladies have just had their barns of oiuartlage 

make a dull = ggg but that) iitsned 

without application a brilliant man I 
t 
might almost as well be dul, as far as 


becus If ye did a couldna skreteh! 


The inability to remove from silver | Cems came tobtio in the next math, written 
by some woman who thought she wae hoe 





tended ninety-nine which have ended fj 


machine was out of order, snl bile two 


troonths labor wae lost 





ia heralded as the latest advance A jury in London bas granted nomi) 


lof the New Woman that a certatu wuremiber nal damoayves agains? the Chatrroan of a or 

anything he is likely to accomplish is | of that genus has been appotited an receiver poration meeting who refused te ot = one 
concerned. | shaw! That's nothing new, kvery woman tan offered | orne + t wt nites I 
“Pe — — - : 29 eR considers hereelf a Cifappoluted receiver damages wo ‘ mene stuteat ttn P 
erseverance is genius, several | for peor husband on pay days con meretal could © boen prov 


GE : liehtiv w , } , Dhe ense ts to be myppre ‘ 
great men have said, :n slightly varying Sbe was cosily entrenched upon his | oe ppes 


phrase; but this is not true. Persever- | gjouider, and they were very A colleve has a right to feel proud 


» Very lappy 


ance 18 only the right hand of genius, | “George,” she whispered, and he bent tis that has viven tte diplon a toone Pr See 
: ; ; Z| listen, “do you know what l would do | the United States, two View Prestqent 
i oO 8 head to listen, **¢ ' 

Something is breathes into a man at his | if your love for me should cool? “Would | Chief Justice of the Untt Pritt 
birth—a divine fire, a gift of the gods— | you die, dear?” he asked, passtonately, “Neo, | Court, four Assectate Juatte : ae 
which makes yreat things possible to | George; | would bring an aetion for breach of members of the Cabinet twenty lve 

| sia . ors 17 Judye f Stute Court«. ] , 

promise ernors, ili idly 


bim, while to his brother in the next | 


bers of Conwresas, eventes M lute te 





sbip edges around toward the seals by cradle they would be impossible for ever. | A young unbeneticed clergymen ip an | yy ph Pap eae Sag 
a circuitous route, intended to throw | ;, having received this divine fire he | H®x!sh suburlan parish recently recetved | of educated men tn allt 
others off the track. : ; must give it fuel. It is the sign that he ine agri tia - Rae we ae remap aah ede “¢" wos ; : = viadediiie sah apelin el 
Meantime orders verte issued forbidding must work more, not leas, than his fel- The unsentimental ciergyinen sent the frigtd MI cane C2 ft nast fs “ 
my ee & show his head above the lows; and 80 there is no one thing so re- | TVlY that the spinster shou Liebe cat I ae Lp egies ; 
rail. The slightest carelessness wily cence in ik Cities at ales of to the Lo i ; ney. 0 rhage ’ e 
peel "oe eae dam our great han as their habits of prodi- The resoljution whi h bas taken piace =: ; ¢ ; 
sighted by arival ship. In that case all ie tag tener tisalsiaaaitan fi oe ¥v ae Page ved aang eh ange ae vectaigh gkko g eon ralviigen aaa get 
round about tactics are dropped, and a . beyond concept Pie time will coon come | caner end of the table looktan af 
race ensues. The four watches, armed brains of bold. si oie oe aegis <2 hs ese aon” will | intone { torent — ed re on ihe 
with gaff-tipped clubs, ‘‘stand by’? for | - a aie aaneeinsl, ‘1a deer Gieta inoue tk Geb Also | ahcaenial ‘hlon tor Sek Eee, Ghnbn’d's eanteedl lec 
directions, At the instant the ship gets As | approve of a youth, that has | bave bewun, there ts ae telling what de wree of > bw 
among ice too closely packed for her to A covetous man is continually rob- | Se an ne eaminen aaa bai aint y the A Uhicago burglar said to Si 
ee ee A parson’s wife was starting oul for a Acyents wafen Inviny thu. That | 
board. There is no virtue in deing right walk. and invited her Mttle daughter to go : oa ihitas 653 nt rags + , . 
Away they run, each master of watch | simply br cause we have te pei mar pays ces . 
picking a path for his command, which Every dollar some men get, increases | “No, mamma, tl can't,” was t ery post | 3 i dae ithe wine uttareard thea « 
hurries after him in single file. It is aj thets chance of missing heaven sath Se gh ; . J me ' | . . 
rough chase; now a climb over a washed- When some people have nothing to is help papa richer inter ye 3 
up ledge of broken ice, again a leap | %#¥. they seem to talk the mm mes “Help papa! Tn what wis dated get yet 
across a black strip of water. No man prays in areriyeta who does Ben. ne tod me 9 irciapt Be th b . . ster tre * ; ‘ 
Occasionally some unfortunate wretch | nor « presto ee ee and I don ¢ be feve he is half done yet tirely fe 
falls in, and is fished dripping out on i eh ing ape tagaadaaaa It may not be known that the Englis! 
_ 0 “ 7 cape. Ce rr | Paes li a arte , I : arti wi low that a eae pe pe - ren I’ “i a . : " 
are frozen stiff in a few seconds, but he _—* agen nfbotaiinggiage soar egpioriae 6 aeotiowomen, 596 s . 
doesn’t stop. The seals by this time | \'°" alae ae Se es htraethigeeh Rah elma ote 
are thoroughly alarmed, and it is im- There are people who would like to 
portant to reach them as quickly 88 PO8- | 4, good a 
sible. on 
A seal’s vital point is his nos 
on that organ that the attack 1s ade. 
One blow of the “bat”? usually kills; ; 
sometimes, however, an old animal y on pleased wit “ 
offers a hard and dangerous fight. The ' thing of the yout! ; have made an excellent 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


The French modiste is considered an au 
thority on corseta, and one of the profes. 
sion very sensibly announces that this ar- 
mor should not be placed upon girls be- 
fore they are l4 or 15 years old, and that 
even then it s ould be easy and little bur- 
densome. 

Asa matter of fact, Freneh women do 
not lace themselves near so closely as 
Knglieh and Awerican, bul their cor- 
seta are 8 well-filtled and their general 
earriage ia so good that they appear much 
more elegant than their pinched in neigh 
bora. 

The gevera! contour ofa French woman's 
Ggure always retains some sewbiance of 
nature, while English, German, and occar- 
jonally, sias, American women invest 
themeel ves in a long, still sort of straight. 
jacket, which effectually supprosves all 
vestige of the natural shape and substitutes 
a rigid triangle, with no more suggestion 


of suppleness than a wooden doll po 
Leland 

(iowns of checked and striped goods 
trimmed with velvet are well I:keod for 


large ant little giris. For the latter, wide 
collars of embroidery or heavy lace are 
added. Capes of the eame material, with 
fringes, hoods, etc, often accompany these 
obecked and striped gowns 

Evening coiffures are now very simple. 
The hair i* always waved, and the fore 
bead is more or lees shaded and softened 
py short, sott curls 

It is curious to Observe Low completely 
an expensive fashion will disappear for no 
particular reason thatocan be ascertained. 
The cashmere shawl, for instance, which 
was once the pride and glory of the 
elegant woman's wardrobe, bas dropped 
inte uller Obscurity oF at best is seen oul y 
in the guise of a piano cover, table sprea! 
or portiere, unless, indeed, a 
wowan ie of sufficiently oriental 
have it made tnto a drowing gown. 


inan 
taste to 


Every bride feels that she must have at 
least one stylish dinner gown. A very 
smnart model bas a gored skirt in shot 


pink and gray moire finished without 
garniture. 

The fitted decollete bodice of moire has 
a full V-shaped vest of pink chiffon, 


ruched at the decolletage, while in both 
the front and back are waved revers of 
pilok velvet embroidered with jet and 
pearis, and edged with a narrow pilaited 
frill of pink chiffon. These revers are 
folded at the shoulders, and cover the 
beck and front of the chiffon sleeves, 
which are cutin the leg of-mutton shape 
and embellished with the jet and pearl 
embroiiery. A ceinture of black satin 
fastens al the front with a small bow 
the same. 


A swell bail gown of white moire bas 
the skirt iined throughout with pale 
green satin, and adorned at the foot with 
five tiny superposed frills of white chiffon, 

This skirt can be worn with two bodies, 
one in white molre and one in pale green 
satin, matching the skirt lining, and 
oovered with a full bodice of white chiflon 
finished of with a rucbe outlining the de 
oolletage. Over this is a corselet of pearis 
and rhinestone embroidered lace, rather 
higher on the right than on the left. The 
sieeve is a mere strap, on which is arranged 
a butterfly bow of white chiffon. 


of 


The tailor made style of gown is consid- 
erably modified from the original type, at 
least in the French models, to which se- 
vere material and a stitched or strapped 
finish are quite enough (oO warrant the ti- 
tle. Otherwise they follow nearly all the 
freaks of the mode, as English tailor made 
costumes never do. 

Cloth is to be excedingly fashionable 
thie winter both in black and colors, Black 
cloth skirts will be particularly in eyi- 
dence, as the fashion of the differing skirt 
and bodice bas by no means disappeared, 
as some mstistes would have it under- 
stood. Blouses are little worn, however, 
coats and boleros having now the prefer- 
en ce. 

The combination of different whites— 
suow, cream, oyster and biscuit, with yel- 
lower tones also—is much fancied by 
French taste. Marie Kashkirtsefl, the lit 
tle Russian artist who lived mostof her 
short lifeim France, exults over such a 
combination in one of the last 
her famous journal. Practically, however, 


entries in 


the tinted whites are often colors, and one 


might more truthfully ahy that white was 
wedded to pale gray or pale yellow than 
that (wo whites were placed together 

The collar of dreas goods, silk or satin, 


ooming close agalust the neck, with no in 


lexven go wWoUdifhcaliva, 
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proaching the ecd of tte reiga. Linen 
collars and lace or mousseline frilis in 
white or cream bave returned to favor, 
and truly they do look daintier and 
fresher than the colored neck Hoishings so 
long worn. It takes a very white and 
pretty neck to bear well the sudden con- 
trast of the dark collar, and even then a 
white or pale intermediate frill is more 
pleasing and delicate if Less striking. 

A neat traveling costume is of bine 
cloth, The skirt cpens on tbe left side, 
where it is ornamented with motifs of 
black embroidery and a lengthwise, 
stitched bias band. Tha #traight sack also 
opens on the left side and is similarly 
adorned. The bias sleeve is trimmed at 
the wrist with a motif of embroidery and 
and two stitched bands. The high, roll- 
ing collar is faced with black velvet and 
edged with white cloth. 

Cashmere designus, GCuibroidered, woven 
“and printed, are still in vogue, and many 
charming silks and ribbons are of this 
variety 

There is a decided change in skirts Al- 
though they are still large, the godets in 
front and at the sides have entirely disap 
peared, all the fuliness being now ar- 
ranged at the back, 80 that the preseat 
skirt is more like that of 1s months ago 
than of six in alimcat 
all cases there is a piain tablier in front, 
which sometimes laps over the side 
breadths at the seau:s, where il is fastened 
down by « double row of sutchings. In 
allering an extremely ekirt to the 
newest style the godets may be removed 
from the front by ripping the seame of the 
tablier and trimuiing om the forward 
eiges of the frout side breadths so that 
they run according tothe thread of the 
goods, The auiplitude at the back Is gath 
ered al the waist instead of being plaited, 
and the skirt fils very smoothly and 
closely at the front and sides. Very light 
mpaterials, auch &8 gauze, mousseiine 
svie and tulle, which for ball 
gowns, are freguent!y gathered all around 
the top with a nusuer of rows of shirring. 


that mouths ago. 


full 


de 
are used 


The width of the average skirt is from 
four to five yards. The measurement va 
ries according to the goods and to tbe &ize 
of the person. Skirts of beavy or thick 
materials, like veivet, cloth, large ritbbed 
poplins and boucle stutis, are narrower 
than those of thinner and lighter fabrics 
Much icas crinoline and haircloth are used 
for the interlining, the tatter being «a little 
more than «facing pow. NSkirts are worn 
Boticeably shorter for the street also, which 
is another advantageous change. 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ BUTS. 


When flavoring has been forgotten in a 
pudding or cake the fault may be remedied 
by rubbing the desired extract over the 
outside of the cake as soon it 
from the oven. 


as is taken 

To keep the varnished wood of furniture 
looking fresh and bright it should be rub 
bed thoroughly with oll from tae to time 
Ooly a little should be used, and that care 
fully rubbed in with a flannel until it 
seems to have all gone; otherwise it will 
catch the dust, and the wood will look 
worse than if it bad been left alone. 

Stained of floors will 
doing over once a year if worn places are 
not to become noticeable, The stain and 
varnish may be boughtand applied sepa 
rately, or mixed 
once, The latter is, of course, the readiest 
method, bulthe former is perhaps ths 
more lasting 

W ben 


borders require 


polishing wirrors, windows or 





together and appliea at | 








short distance below the elbow and need 
not be rolled up. 

A remedy against creaking soles isto. 
allow the sole to stand over night on a) 
platter containing a smell quantity of olive | 
oll, #0 that they will become saturated | 
with it. This will protect them against 
dampness, and if they are carefully wiped | 
off on the sole they will not grease carpets | 
and rags, though this treatment is in- 
tended especially for walking shoes, 

The best way to clean « Brussels carpet 
is to lay i) face down on the grass and beat 
as it lies there, then by the corners drag | 
it over clean grass to brush off the loose | 
dust. 

Steins on the fingers from bandling pota- 
toes or trimming vegetables or fruite may 
be readily removed by thoroughly rub- 
tbhog With an overripe tomato; if a little 
;olten it acts quicker, A stem of rhubarb 
or pie plant is equally effective, aud may 
be had frou early spring until late ja the 
all. Kither will prove better than soap or 
anything eé6lse, and cheaper than oxalic 
acid or a rubber brush. 


One of the most primitive acts of the 
Lousehold is that of washing dishes. It is 
a duty that must be performed on an aver- 
age of al least three times a day in every 
household in the land. It is strange that 
inventions that are so rife in all house- 
hold matters have not yet discovered any 
improvement over the old method. The 
methods have been practically the same 
since the first cook laved in water the sea 
shell which were the first household 
dishes, 

Nearly every housekeeper has her own 
theory and practice in washing dishes. 
Some prefer a coarse cotton cloth, some a 
linen one, others uiske over old stockings 
for the purpose because they are soft, and 
others bew suffer linen crash and allow it 
to become soft with wear, Still otbers 
pick up any convenient cloth, without 
taking the trouble to hem it, and make 
usé of it until it Wears out. 





There should be at least three towels of 
linen crash for use in wiping pots, pans 
aud crockery, and fouror five towels of. 
finer linen for washing glass, silver and 
porcelain, These should be put io the 
wasb after a week’s use and replaced by 
others, This compsis a supply of at least 
six crash towels and frou eight to ten fine 
linen towels for regular use, 


There are many wasbing mixtures which 
produce instantaneous soapsuds when dis- 
solved in hot water. Some of these prepa- 
rations are to be preferred as wore eftect- 
ual and more convenient than bar soap for 
general dishwashing. This cannot be too 
strongly dwelt upon. They are in no way 
injurious to ordivary china, however ob- 
jectionable for clotbes, and they are more | 
effectual in purifying tins and ober cook- 
ing ulensils (hau ordinary soap. A strong | 
solution of washing soda mixed in boiling | 
water destroys grease and converts the | 
contents of greasy pots and pans into a 
substance akin to saop, which will act asa | 
purifier of sewer pipes and cesspoois ir- 
sload of clogging them up, 





The small bits of soap ieft from laundry 
work may be dissolved with boiling water | 
into # seml-liquid condition of soft scap. 
This is more easily made into scvapsuds 
thau bar soap. The use of adishmop bas 
éverything to commend it, as hotier water 
can be used by this contrivancetban when 
an ordinary dishcloth is used. There 
should be a large dishpan to wash dishes 
In, snd a drain apd rack to put them on in 
order to rinse them off with boiling waver. 


|; Some people prefer two dishpeans, but 


picture giass with whitening the best way | 


to use itis to bave it in wusiin bags 
Dampen the giass lightly, then rub with 
the bag and polish off with a crumbied 
Newspaper. 

An excellent sutstitute for potatoes at a 


dinner is rice, cooked in uulk and wel) 
saited, put ! to the dishand browned in 
the oven. Make a bot iemon sauce and 


pour it over the rice when it is taken from 
the oven and just before the dish is sent to 
the table. 

A solution of vinegar and sali is the best 
thing to clean polished iron as well as cop- 
per. Heat tbe salt and vinegar in the fry- 





| then 
| sOa) 


ing pau or oiber dish. Rub off the stains, 
wash it off and scour it with sand 


The best remedy against ants is cayenne 


pepper. Spread it on the shelves of the 
store civsel inder the paper that covers 
then) 

The best drees to wear in the kitchen 
hot weather is a comfortable loose belted 


gown of cotton turned back at the throat 


| be introduced with practical value into 


wheres itis possible to simplify the num- 
ber of utensils used it is always best to do 
so. itis probable that the day is no. far 
distant when the dishwashers that are so. 
successfully used in the larger hotels way | 


our kitchens. 


Enough cannot be said in condemnation 
of the last practice, No one can properly 
respect # dish-cloth made of such a noude- 
Script material, and it is one of the tirst 


| duules of a houseworker to learn to re 
| Spect her disbh-cioth and keep it scrupulous. 


is Trapidiy ap-| and made with sleeves that reach only a | Candiowick, is 


ly clean and free from those dangerous 
gers of disease that too olten lurk in the 
disreputable rags used for this purpose. 
There should be & supply of hemmed, or, | 
if you prefer, doubled dish-cloths in every 
household. 


These not only should be washed out 
daily, but should be weekly sent to the 
general wash t& be bollied or scalded 
w er white es, and a fresh 
sup} i repiace ou ! 6 kitehen 
Ir his way “ seis of dish-<« bs are 
used weekKiy rotation. The objection 
© the strong disu-cloths, knitted out of 


that they bold dirt and can- | 





not be as easily purified as a dish cioth of 
linen crash. The heaviest stair crash 
sbould be selected for this purpose, It 
will be stiff for a short time, but will soon 
be sof. It will wear longer than any 
other material. 


An essential article of the kitchen for use 
of persons witb sensitive bands isa liquid 
to counterect the action of the alkalies of 
strong soda on the hand, Oneof the best 
preparations consists of equal parts of 
citric acid and glycerine mixed together 
and kept near the sink. As scon as the 
dishes are washed, wash the hands care. 
fully in a wash dish in a little clear warm 
water 80 as to remove all traces of the 
soapsuds of the dishpap. Dry the hands 
and rub them carefully witb a little of the 
preparation of citric acid and glycerine 
and dry the hands with a soft towel. By 
this means the most sensitive hands may 
be kept white and soft and free from 
chafing in the coldest weatber. In default 
of anything else a little vinegar and cream 
will act satisfactory, and there will be ne 
stamp left upon the bands of the ever- 
recurring task of the dish pan. 


Sponge Sandwich.—Ingredients: Four 
eggs, half a pound of soft sugar, ball a 
pound of flour, two tablespoontuls of milk, 
half a teaspoonful of baking powder, and 
half a teaspoonful of lemon essence Mode: 
Putthe sugarip a basin, beat the eggs 
among it (it is better to break each egg 
into a cup to see if it 1s fresh), whisk them 
either with two forks or a whisk for fil- 
teen minutes. Then siftin the flour and 
miz gently; add the baking powder and 
milk, then the iemcon essence. Have two 
sandwich tine carefully rubbed with but 
ter and then dusted witb sugar; divide the 
mixture betweer the two tins, and bake in 
a moderate oven till ready (the cake 
shouid be a golden color on the top), turn 
out on a wire stand, cover the side which 
was io tbe tin with jam, put the two cakes 
together, and cut in pieces, 

— oS 

EvconoMIc VALUE OF Bisps —The econo- 
mic value of birds is untold. This fact 
might be placed beyond dispute, if it were 
possible to prepare two tables—one show- 
ing how many wire-worms it would take 
to destroy & mile of turnips, how many 
krubs to ravage the wheat-harvests of a 
dozen farms, how many insects to strip 
the leafy glades of a forest bare, how many 
to spoil the fruits of wide orchards—the 
other recording the fact that these very 
numbers of insects are eaten by a few 
bumbie birds in the course of the year. 

That the result would be conclusive évi- 
dence of the birds’ value may be safely 
foretold by a glance at a few facta which 
bave already been brought to bear upon 
the question. 

in the spring, when there are clamorous 
young birds in the nest, the house-spar- 
row returns évery three or four minutes, 
each time beuring spoils in the shape of 
insect food. 

Calculated at its lowest possible value— 
that is, allowing only one insect to each 


' journey—this thankless task represents 


tens of thoisands of captured insects as 
the work of one pair of birds in one 
month. Swift fliers like the swallow 
tuat bawk for food in the air way rank 
higher—tbey slay vundreds of thousands. 

The author quotes an instance which 
will show bow far below the maximum is 
Computation, ‘One day a martin dropped 
acargo of flies out of his mouth on to my 
hat ust a8 ii was about to be distributed to 
the nestiings, 

“A magovifying- glass revealed a countiess 
ass of tiny insects, some still alive and 
struggling.” Wto could vie with the 
birds 1u such feats as these? It is a sorry 
Sight tosee men trying todo their work. 

Oue gardener, by dint of continued wateh 
fuiness and patievt endeavor, with hisown 
two eyes, dim compared with those of & 
bird, and bis own ten fingers, clumey in 
such work in comparison with a bird's 


| beak, may coutrive to cope witn tbe in- 


sects ip a conservatory; but a bandred 
men, each argus-eyed and equipped witb 
the arins of an oclopus, could not protect 
the crops on alarge farm, The arts and 
the crafts and the sciences also have tried, 
bul they failto supply any insect-killer 
haif so effective as a flock of hungry 
birc & 





Everky.—Every man who is fond of 
preaching economy to bis wife, should ask 
bimself how often he practises that self- 


biai in little personal expenditures 
wi » he is constantly and oraculariy te 
ng to her Women have sbar} 

‘ s hose little injustices, and they 
much toward lessening tneir respect and 
love for such advisers; for respect and 


love, with a woman worth loving, cannot 
be divorced. 








‘Wager. 
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‘6 yIX pairs.” 
S “Long ones, ten buttons and Sue- 
des,”’ 

“You can choose for yourself.”’ 

“Done.” 

*“Ob, you will back out.” 

“{1 indignantly. “No, indeed; 1 have 
been longing for it for days.” 

“All right, then, I take the bet.” 

“Halioa!” chimed in a third voice from 
the other end of the room, “what are you 
two up to now?” 

The giri laughed. 

“[ thought you were teo deep in politics 
to be listening,’”’ she said, “but if you 
want to know Stauley bas just bet we six 
to one——”’ 

“That she won't walk down the Grand 
Rue at noonday in tbe fisher gir! costume 
ebe admires so muchb,’’ interrupted Stan- 
ley. 

Percy Hiversthrew his paper on the 
ground, rose, and crossed the room. 

“What nonsense is this?’ he asked 
sternly, facipg bis younger brotber and 
sister. 

Ethel shrugged her shoulders. 

“You are always a spoil sport, Percy,” 
she said pilaintively; “it is as dull as ditch 
water with you stepping into stop every 
bit of fun. 

““W here’s the harm in this? I dare say, 
for all your long faceani priggish man- 
ner, that you had pienty of larks in your 
time.”’ ° 

Percy’s brows grew sterner. 

“Am I to understand, Ethel,’’ be said, 
‘that you propose masquerading bere in a 
foreign town ?"”’ 

Ethel nodded. 

“Call it what you like,”’ she said dog- 
gediy, “lam going to dress up as a fish- 
wife; the costume is most becoming. Stan 
can withdraw his bet; I shail do it just the 
same,”’ 

“] forbid you, Ethel.”’ 

A defiant look answered him. 

‘We'll see,’’ she said saucily. “i'm off 
to consult madame.’”’ And with a glance 
at Stanley she left the room. 

“How could you be so senseless, Stan- 
ley?” said his brother angrily as the door 
closed. “Now she wili carry out this 
ridiculous farce.”’ 

“Don’t fiy into a passion; Percy,” re 
turned the young fellow calmly. ‘I had 
no idea she was really in earnest.”’ 

Then as his senior paced the floor : 

“After all, it ie nothing very dreadful.” 

“When does this mad performance take 
piace ?” asked Percy, stopping short. 

Stanley shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ob, Ethel will settle that.” 

“Look bere,” said Percy grimly, ‘I wash 
my hands of you both, but I depend on 
you. Stanley, to keep her out of any 
scrape this tomfoolery leads to.”’ 

“All right, old fellow, but yop can be 
easy. Ethel won't come to grief.” 

Mies Rivers, in the meanwhile, was 
closeted in madame’s sanctum behind the 
shop. . 

The Lenoirs were jewelers, but mother 
and daughter would bave found their in- 
come precarious enough without the 
money accruing from the first and second 
floors, now occupied by the Riverses. 

It was policy, therefore, to be ovliging, 
so though Mme Lenoir was shocked at the | 
proposed escapade, and inwardly apostro- | 
phized the Englisb as ‘‘a mad lot,’’ she ex- 





pressed great interest. | 
“I think I can find mademoiselie the 
dress she requires,’’ she said, all smilies 
and smirks. 
“You dear woman!” exclaimed Etbel | 


delighted. “How? Where? Of course, it 
must be new.”’ 
Madame nodded. 
“Leonie,” addresing her daughter, | 


“Josephine would iend hers, eh?” 

“What?” cried Leonie sbrilly. 
wedding dress—never !"’ 

Macame regarded Ethel. 

“Mademoiselie would be very careful of — 
it, would she not ?’”’ she said. | 

“Oh, yes,” replied the young iady | 
eagerly. “I only want it for an hour. But 
will it fit me?” 

The French woman 
from top to toe critically. 

“Yes,”’ she said, “mademoiselie is the 
same height.”’ 

Then with a wink at Leonie: 

“How much will mademoiselle pay 
the ican ? 


“Her | 


surveyed Ethel 


for 


“The cost is the least part,”’ replied the 
Biri quickly. “I leave that to you, dear 
madame.’’ 


Madame’s arched eyebrows and hand 
gesture said plainiy: ‘“The folly of these | 





people!" and she instantly resolved to | 


take advantage of the said folly todos 
stroke of business on ber own account, in- 
dependently of the “commission” she in- 
tended to charge Josephine when the bar- 
gain was concluded. 

“I will send about the costume at once,” 
ebe said aloud. “And, Josepbine, if she 
consenta, shall brings bring it to show 


mademoiseiie this evening. t is all com- 
plete except——”’ 
“Except what?’ interrupted Ethel 


eagerly, as wadame paused, while Leonie 
looked wonder: ingly at ber mother. 

“The long earrings,” replied the 
Frenchwoman suavely. “Mademuvis ile 
knows they are an csscutial part of the 
dress, and Josephive would not care to 
lend them——” 

“Bat——” began Leunie 

A frown from madame cut ber sbort 

“Mademoiselle must buy a pair of resi 
goid ones,”’ suggested the shrewd trades 
woman, witha triumphant glance at her 
daughter; and leading the unresisting 
Ethel into the sbop, she*showed her sev- 
eral pairs of handsome earrings. 

“You ninny,” said madame to Leonie, 
with a reproving shake of the head, when 
Ethel, having seiected, ran off with her 
treasures. “You ninny, will you ever 
learn to open your mouth for the ripe fruit 
to tumble in it?’ 

The Boulognaise fish girl proved ready 
to oblige the English lady, and Ethel was 
summoned downstairs that evening. 

“This is Josephine, Mees Etel,”’ said 
madame, by way of introduction, pointing 
to a young gir! in stifl-brimmed white cap 
and scariet petticoat 

“It is very good of you to lend me your 
dress,” said Ethel, with a sinile. 

Josephine began untying a biown paper 
parcel. 

é mademoiselie,”’ she said proudly, 
placing each article over a chair; ‘‘see, 
everything fresh and new.”’ 

‘They are your wedding things,” said 
Etgel, fingering the bodice. 

The fish girl reddened. 

“We are to be married next week,’ she 
said simply. 

“And what will Antoine say to your 
lending your fiuery?’ wrokein Leonie’s 
high trebie voice. 

Josepbine’s face clouded. 

“Hold your tongue,” cried madame to 
her daugher; “Antoine is not sucb a fool; 
he will think a handful of francs payment 
enough.”’ 

Josephine looked from one to the other 
hesitatingiy, but Etbel, unbeeding the 
dispute, slipped on the petticoat, 

“Did I not tell madewoiselle it would be 
the right size,”’ exclaimed Mme. Lenvir 
triumphantly—‘“‘eb, Josephine ?”’ 

But Josephine kept her eyes ou the 
ground. 

“Their figures are exactly alike,” con- 
tinuéd madame, nodding her head in ap- 
proval at both supple, graceful forma. 

Ethel gathered up the rest of the ap- 
pareil in ber arms. 

“Stop a moment, mam’selle,’’ said Jose- 
phine, touching her. ‘Antoine is strange; 
he may be vexed, as Mademoiseile Leonie 
suggested just now.” 

“You won't lend 
voice was piaintive. 

Madame came to her rescue. 

“You can’t disappoint Mees Evel after it 
has been arranged, she said to Josephine. 
“Antoine need not know unless you are 
so *illy as to tell him, and the mouey will 
come In useful.’’ 

A smile crept round the 
Josephine’s lipa 

“Take the things, mam 'selie,’’ she cried; 
and E:bel, promising to return tbhem the 
following evening, Slipped away 

About 11 o’clock peat morning @ tap at 
Starley’s door made him open it. He 


them ?’’ E.hel's 


corbers 


stared for a moment, then uttered a long | 
| drawn whistle. 


“Weil, do I look nice?” demanded his 


| sister gleefully. 


‘Capital!’ and he laughed heartily. 

“How did you manage it 80 soon? 
But, Ethel,” and bis tone was seéricus, 
“mind your ps and q's, don’t look about 
you.” , 

She nodded. 

“| sball go straight down the (irande 
Rue to the quay, pup in upon the Stuarts, 
and back again; lam gone, Stan, 
you can buy the glover Au revoir!’ And 


whoiuG 


kiseing ber baod, she descended the 
alaire 

Percy rg aimost kKDnocke 
against ber 6 sta atthe gay appa 

D Then her « zSa F..\ube 

(308 beavens 6® groaned é 
fore be could say more the bird ail fowr 


into madame & parior 
Percy hesitated a woment, and 
into Stanley's room. 


Walkeu 
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“What's up?" asked the young fellow. 

“I bave just met Ethel in that ridiculous 
toggery,”’ answered Percy irately. “You 
will please foliow ber and see that she 
does not get into mischief, do you bear ?"’ 

But Percy, returning to bis study, could 
not settic himself to his work. Ethel had 
neither father nor mother; little control as 
he possessed over her, be was still the re- 
sponsible party. 

The thought of possibie insult to bis 
madcap sister so disturbed him that he re- 
solved to go after ber himecif An unex. 
pected cail, bowever, detained bim from 
putting bis resolution into immediate ac- 
tion. 


In the parlor Ethel bad been duly ad- 
mired and flattered. 

“But mademoiselic’s hands wii! betray 
ber,”’ sald Mme. Lenior. “They are far 
too white and delicate. Leonie, fetch a 
basket. There,” a6 the desired article ar- 
rived, “mademoitselie can tuck them under 
her shawi round the besket. NSo—that’s 
better."’ 

Thus equipped, Ethel set of. 

“She is as like Josephine as two peas 
from behind,” said madame, watching the 
girl. 

“Ifonly Antoine does not catch sight of 
her?” murmured Leonie, with a frown. 

Ethel threaded her way through the 
throng of people usual at that hour of the 
day in the tirande Rue, and though she 
looked neither to the right nor two the left, 
she was aware of the mauy curious 
giances, smiles, and nods directed at 


ber. 
Her heart beat loudly, partiy excite- 


ment, partly fear of recognition or being 
accosted. She gained the Stuart's house 
without molestation. 

Husband and wife were just sitting 
down to the noon breakfast when a grin- 
ning maid ushered in Ethel. 

“Ethel! screamed Mra Ntuart, ‘what 
mad treak is this?’ 

The Captain, who bad not penetrated the 
disguise as quickly as his wife, now looked 


grave. 
“My dear young iady,” be said, “how 


could you do anything #0 risky ?"’ 

Ethei ex plained the Joke, but ber friends 
shook their heats. How could Percy have 
allowed it! 

She sat subiued and dispirited for a few 
moments, and rose to depart. 

“Yos, get beck as quickly as you can, 
you silly child,” said Mra Stuart. 

The return journey had lost ite zest; the 
flavor had gonefrom the fun. Ethel, as 
she went swiftiy siong the quay, was 
more alive than ever tothe ooumments of 
the paseere-by, and the giances of other 
fish giria 

The bright color in her cheeks had given 
place to pallor, a iomging to be safe again 
at home seived her. How far off the 
Grande Kue was! 

Absorbed in herself, she had not noticed 
a lithe, dark browned young fisherman 
following ber at a distance, a sinis er, jeai- 
ous gieam in Di+ bleck eyes 


stinctive feeling warned ber of bis neigh- 
borhood. He tried to see her face, but 
Ethel looked straight Lefore her. 


with Percy. A sigh of relief escaped her; 





|ehe grasped st hie offered arim. 
|} she could 
| ber acide, a giint of stee: Mashed in the 
| sunlight, a savage oath, and a knife was 
| buried in Percy's shoulder. 

Ethel screamed. Al the sound the hot 
bloo ‘ed Gaseou staggered beck, pale and 
trembling hie stared at her. 

“Antoine, you fool,” shouted the by- 
s anders, collected at the fray, ‘you bave 
killed the Eogiiethman! The giri is his 
slater!’ 

[ney carried the 
Dearest surgeon. 

Fortunately for 
science the wound 


take it, s strong hand pushed 


of | 


injured man Ww the 


Ethel’s stricken ©0u- 
wae not dangerous, 





Kut as by degrees he came cioser, an in- 
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Sweet Alice whose heir was eo brown; 
Who wept with delight when you gave 
her a smilie, 
And trembied with fear at your frown?”’ 


And we ail know what an impetus 
“Trilby” has recently given to this old 
favorite. 

Otber songs, sung by minstrel and other 
troupes, that sweyt through the country 
like acyclone, were “Nelly Gray” and 
“Oh, Suse: nab!’ both depicting the sul- 
fering of slave lovers: 


“My charming Neliy Gray, 
They have taken you away, 
And I'll never see my darling any more,” 


was heard on every side, and vouched for 
by all sorts of singers. 

“Ob, dear Susannah” was more in the 
comic vein, and the request, “Don’t you 
cry for me,"" was based on the consoling 
fact that ‘i'm going to Alabama with a 
banjo on my knee.”’ 

“Uncie Ned,” that curious old negro we 
all knew in our youth, was of earlier 
growto, and may still be met with in old- 
fashioned places ococasionall y. 

Dap Emmet’s “Dixie” and Foster's 
“Swanee Kiver”’ (which bas been revived 
again quite recently in London) have 
proved the most prominent and lasting of 
the ante-war melodies. 

Stephen Ootton Foster, who so happily 
caught the negro musical methods and ec- 
centricities, was one of the most popular 
song Writers that America ever had. 

He was born of trish parents near Pitis- 
burg, Pa., on July 4th, 1835, and died in 
New York, January 13th, 1564. 

He wrote the words and music of such 
old-time favorites ae “Tho Old Folks at 
Home,” “Willie, we bave missed you,” 
“Ob! Susannah,” ‘Come where my love 
lies dreaming,” “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” ‘“‘Massa's in the cold, coid 
ground,” “Uncie Ned,” *Oid Dog Tray," 
and a good many more. 

As regards the composition of the favor- 
ite Confederate air, ‘Dixie,’ many con- 
flicting accounts have been given, but it 
sees Guile certain that it was pot as has 
been supposed of Soutbern origin. 

The song 14 eald to Dave been written in 
New York in 1450 by Daniel Emumieot, at 
that time a principel memberof HKryant'’s 
Minstrels asa Swrand walk around’ for 
their entertainment 

The familiar expression upon which the 
song was founded was not a Mouthern 
phrase, but fret appeared among circus 
people of the North. 

EKuimet traveled with many of these 
companies when “the South” was consid- 
ered by showmen to beall routes below 
Masoo and Dixon's line. S 

A& the cold weather approached the per” 
formers would think of the genial warmth 
of the section they were headed for, and 
the exclamation would be, “Weil, 1 wish | 
was in Dixie.’ 

The remembrance of this gave Faimet 


the cateb lings, art the remainder of the 
BODY Is Bald Lo be original 

It wan continuously used during the 

struggie between tle Nerth apd South, 

| and the rest of the world wondered while 

baile great nation took up arms to the 


Turning a corner, she came face to fave | 


Before | 





During Percy's tedious convalescence #he | 
was a devoted nurse, bulebe vever thinks | 
of that day wilhout a shudder at the posal. | 


ble consequences of Lbat wofu, wager. 
a 


AMERICAN MELODIES. 





The great sentimentai ditty of the ante- 
war period was undoubtedly “Ken Bolt” 
The untimely death of something lovable 
wes (be usual theme of the 
thoee days, though 

order wo picture 
toe separation 


and beautiful 
song Of sentiment in 


It Varied Occasional y 


the heart bavoc cause¢ by 


f siave 


Eog 


‘Don’t y« remember sweet Ail 


su 


' Bolt? 


sound of “John Brown's Soul is Marching 
on,” while the other baif answered by de- 
fiantly playing ‘‘Dixie’sa Land.”’ 

ce 

A Kakk Firowen —Alexandre Dumas, 
w ome life and death have been largely 
commented often had his momenta of 
laxity, and on such Occasions be could be 
jocular, though only loa very ponderous 
way. 

Practical jokes tickied his fancy the 
most, though why it ia dificult to say, for 
he bimeself invariably tumbied into the 
trap be bad prepared for others. 

One of bis few friends was Meissonier, 
the famous painter, whose love of botany 
and horticulture was proverbial. 

To bim, itis retated, came Dumas coe 
day with the dried roe of @ herring, or, 
as he termed it, a seed-pext of that o2x- 
tremely rare exotic tie (srandificra aurora 
borealis, of which he begged Meissouier’s 
aocé plance. 

The painter was profuse 
said he had heard of the 


in his thanks, 


Aurora HKorealis 


before, and promised to pliant the seeds 
and t tend the young esolics, when they 
come up, with ell care and ekili ip bis 
power Dimas ran off ‘den’ to 
chuckle but ala® Meee nler wea tox 
much tor a \erae oe . ke ended 
<4 “ motx le 
+ a s a a 
ea . “ _ a 

a Week ialer 7 © a ~ . a 
ug [ 4 e a Ss. . nw > ner f 
bis garden, and there w *\l« sen re} 
| herrings with their beads is preping 


| from the ground. 
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